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In many American classrooms today, boys and girls are devel- 
oping the good dental health habit of caring for their gums 
as well as their teeth. 


ODAY, many modern teachers are 
following the precepts of dental 
authorities—are teaching their young- 
sters the priceless value of firm, 
healthy gums to sound, strong teeth. 
In regular classroom drills on gum 
massage, they demonstrate how—and 
why—gums should be given exercise 
whenever the teeth are brushed. 
It’s a simple lesson but a vital one. 
For many of the soft, creamy foods 
that are so common today deny gums 





In their classrooms children learn the valuable 
lesson of caring for gums as well as teeth. Their 
teachers encourage them to practice this mas- 
sage at home, pointing out the importance of it 
to their oral health, 





the hard chewing they need. Denied 
this healthful exercise, gums tend to 
grow tender and weak. Then, all too 
often, mature flashes that warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tcoth brush. 

Regular massage gives the stimula- 
tion that lazy, underworked gums so 
often need—arouses circulation in the 
gum tissues. Sluggish gums awaken— 
they respond with a new, healthier 
soundness. 

As an aid in the regular practice of 


gum massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is 
particularly helpful. For Ipana is es- 
pecially designed not only to keep 
teeth bright and sparklingly clean 
but, with massage, to help keep gums 
firmer, more resistant to trouble. 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


To lend added interest to your dental 
hygiene program, send for our attrac- 
tive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?” Simply write us, 
giving name of your school, principal 
or superintendent, grade and number 
of pupils enrolled. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








Parents often learn from their own chil- 
dren the important lesson of gum mas- 
sage. And in many homes today this 
sensible dental health routine has be- 
come a regular family practice. 





“The brushing of the gums...is of equal 
importance to brushing the teeth.” 


Evidence from Dental Author- 
ities About Gum Massage: 
* 


—From a dental magazine 


“Brush gums as well as teeth.” 
—From a book on dental health 


“Brush without ceasing, thoroughly, 


gums as well as teeth...” 
—By a specialist. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Retter Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « Established 1887 
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Many school Doctors and Nurses recognize 
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“This Teacher Understood Me!” 


Edith M. Everett, Director, White Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERAL years ago John L. Tildsley, at that time super- 

intendent in charge of high schools in New York City, 
asked a group of high school seniors to write descriptions, 
without names, of the teachers from whom they had gained 
most in their high school courses. Dr. Tildsley had faith in 
the sincerity and good judgment of young people, if they 
were left free to express it. The answers to his questions 
brought again and again the statement, in almost the same 
words: “This teacher understood me.” 

Guidance has always been an inherent part of the function 
of teaching and it still is. It is not, however, something 
which can be separated out and handed over to the specialist, 
valuable as his contribution to the field may be. For purposes 
of this discussion I should like to define guidance broadly 
as a function of all education, closely involved with the 
instructional function, and bringing to it an awareness of 
the individuals being taught, as persons with varying equip- 
ments in the way of physical condition, interests, abilities, 
and life experiences. The goal of “guidance” is to help bring 
about a balance in these different elements of the student’s 
personality, which will help him to grow into what is 
often called a “well-adjusted individual.” 


A Specialist in Teaching 

It is obvious, I think, that the teacher’s role in guidance 
is principally in carrying out its broader function. Would 
it be acceptable to say that the teacher is a specialist in 
teaching, accepting and working upon the assumption that 
her guidance function is carried in how she teaches? 

It would be idle to assume that all teachers have an 
interest in the use of their subject matter as a tool in helping 
to develop rich and adequate personalities in their students. 
We know that they do not. We know, too, that while there 
are many who deny or ignore that this is an intrinsic part 
of their responsibility, there are more who would be eager 
and ready to assume it if they felt free to do so, and if they 
were given some help in how to do it. Fortunately for 
children, and for the whole structure of education, there 
are even more who do practice it. Some of these are so 
modest that they do not know that the fullness of their own 
living, and the warmth and firmness of their own characters 
are the reasons why the subject they teach continues to have 
real meaning long after the student has left them. They 
are the teachers who Jike teaching and /ike people and these 
likings create a perpetual Fountain of Youth for them. 

I should like to suggest some of the qualities which the 
teacher must have if he is to be an effective instrument in 
helping young people to find themselves, with all that this 
phrase implies. 


Teacher Does Not Have All the Answers! 

First, he must have a wide cultural background, as well 
as sound knowledge of his particular subject. This insures 
not only respect for him from the group but also respect 
for knowledge in itself. And it makes him free from un- 
certainty, at ease and self-respected in his educational world. 
It should also make him aware and respectful of the fact 
that he does not have all the answers, that there is still 
much to learn. Sharing the learning experience with a class 
brings a partnership into the situation which is worth its 
weight in gold to the discerning teacher. I have seen it 
work in every stage of school life—from kindergarten 
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through college. There is no longer shame in making a 
mistake, or malicious glee in the teacher’s mistake, if mis- 
takes are mutually accepted as inevitable and valuable in 
helping to find the right way. This kind of partnership 
in learning is possible only if the teacher’s knowledge is 
broad and deep enough to give him security and leadership. 


Partial, Not Perfect Understanding 

Second in this list, I would put understanding. And 
here we move from the teacher’s relation to his subject 
matter, to his relation to the individuals in his group. It 
is well for us all to remember that our understanding of 
another person can be at the best only partial. There is, 
humanly speaking, no perfect understanding. Nor can we, 
if we are honest, wish that there could be. We all have 
our own reserves, into which any probing by even our 
nearest and dearest would be a well-nigh unforgivable in- 
trusion. When a well-meaning teacher or counselor, or even 
psychiatrist asks an adolescent, “How do you feel about 
your father?,” he is bound to send that adolescent scurrying 
for cover. He probably couldn’t tell him the truth if he 
would—and he certainly wouldn’t—though he might have 
to tell him something, to save himself from further probing. 
If, however, there is a relationship of confidence already built 
up between them, he will, without questioning, reveal some- 
thing of his present feelings in ways which he more often 
than not does not recognize as revelation, and these may be 
handled as sensitively and indirectly as they were revealed. 

Skill in understanding develops through the kind of 
listening which the music-lover gives to an orchestra concert, 
with all one’s feelings alive and aware, but with each 
listener limited in his degree of understanding by what he 
himself as a person brings to it. Understanding finds its 
place in the classroom situation as well as in personal inter- 
view. How a student responds to material, to others in 
the group, to the teacher himself, why he is markedly dif- 
ferent today from yesterday, how he gradually changes in 
attitudes, these are revealing responses and give the under- 
standing teacher a chance to bring in the stimulus of different 
experiences as they are needed. 


Teacher Talks Too Much! 

Sensitive listening implies not too much talking. A high 
school senior was truant for several weeks. He was finally 
discovered in the public library, reading with absorption a 
ponderous source book in American history. His explanation 
was gloomy, “He talks too much. I want to know what really 
happened. When I teach history, it won’t be like that!” 


Support for Good and Bad Self 

There is another element in the teacher relationship with 
the group, and often im the group, which seems to me to 
offer something essential in guidance, and that I should like 
to call support. By this I mean reinforcement of the student’s 
own will to live up to his highest capabilities. Every person 
has two sides of himself—sides which we are used to calling 
loosely a good and a bad, or a weak and a strong. We 
know that, if through no other way, through a knowledge 
of ourselves. The whole problem of growth is tied up with 
achieving a balance of the conflicting desires and impulses 
which motivate our behavior. Recognition and acceptance 
of the whole person imply acceptance of his bad as well as 
his good, his weak as well as his strong. Why should so 
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many of us, aware as we are of two parts of ourselves, expect 
or demand of students that they show only their good 
selves to us? Only if we can admit and accept our own 
weaknesses can we free our energy to develop our strength. 
We know the force of that weakness. Why then do we judge 
the child or the adolescent, who is struggling to find some 
way of living with the bad self which frightens him? Sup- 
port, in the sense in which I am using it, lies in helping 
him—not by telling him, but by his own experience with us— 
to be more aware of his strength, his good as well as his bad; 
in other words to know that he is just human as we all are, 
and that we respect and have faith in him as a person, with 
his good and bad. 


Recently, a boy returned to high school after a term in a 
corrective institution. He resented going to school, but the 
law required it. He was ashamed of his record, he felt that 
he was not wanted in school. And he acted the part! Surly 
and unkempt, he slid into his seat, made no response to class 
assignments, and chose the worst companions he could find 
in the school. He felt as if he were all bad, and so that was 
all that he could show. 


Humor Helped This Situation 


It would take too long to go into the details of how one 
teacher set herself to meet that situation. Infinite patience, 
steady, firm, unwavering insistence on recognizing him as a 
member of the class; meeting every alibi on reasons for being 
unprepared; humorous appreciation that caught him un- 
aware; persistent expectation and ready response to the slight- 
est effort on his part, gradually won him over to living up 
to a degree of what was really expected of him—not to what 
he had assumed was expected of him. It was up hill work, 
with many a slip back, for other teachers were openly skep- 
tical. It isn’t over yet, and no one knows which side will win 
out, but I am sure that that one teacher has given him a 
stimulus through her understanding and a support through 
her faith in him, to which he will try to live up. And she did 
it without much talking to him, personally about himself, and 
then only on his initiative. What she did was chiefly through 
the classroom relationship, where her effort to make him really 
one of the group was reinforced by the very objectivity of the 
situation. People who have suffered punishment and blame 
run away from too much kindness, too much help, as suspi- 
ciously as they run from too much rejection. 


Protection Can Be Harmful 


It is important not to confuse the idea of support, with 
that of protection. Support is temporary, definitely directed 
toward fostering growth and independence.. We all need 
support at some moments of our lives. We get it from those 
who have faith in us, who give us timely reassurance, expect 
the best of us, or let us clarify our problem by talking to 
them. We put a support under a young plant while it is 
growing, until it gains strength to stand erect by itself. Some- 
times, to be sure we protect it from frost, or too strong heat, 
but if the protection stays long, the plant quickly becomes 
too weak to stand by itself. I am sure there are some warm, 
friendly understanding teachers who protect young students 
too much and so keep them increasingly dependent, without 
realizing the harm they are doing. Protection is definitely the 
antithesis to the essential meaning of guidance. It defeats its 
own purpose if one member of the group is given too much 
understanding and attention at the expense of the rest. 


Guidance Role of Teacher Has Limitations 

I have discussed at some length the guidance role of the 
teacher as it relates to his role as instructor. There is still 
one other phase of this teaching situation which I should like 
to mention briefly. That is, what we may call, for lack of a 
better term, the diagnostic phase. Perhaps it would be clearer 
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if we spoke of it as the teacher’s awareness of his own limita- 
tions, which makes him ready to turn for consultation, or 
with requests for definite help, to the specialist. One of these 
limitations is the very definite practical one of time. This is 
so universal that we need only to mention it, and perhaps to 
emphasize that it is not an alibi. No good teacher can afford 
to let a whole group suffer because of the needs, however 
pressing, of one member of it. 

Another limitation is that of information. No teacher can 
be sufficiently informed on medical facts, social resources, oc- 
cupational information, tests of ability and achievement, or 
personality make-up, to feel any real security in dealing with 
outstanding difficulties in these fields. The most that he can 
hope for is to help the student to develop attitudes toward 
health, toward work, and toward himself which will make 
him able to use the help of the specialist when it is needed. 


Most important of all is the limitation which lies in the 
field of skill in giving help in case of unusually serious emo- 
tional disturbance. This skill is a part of the professional 
equipment of the psychiatrist or the social case worker. The 
teacher is not trained to give it, and the classroom relationship 
with the group is endangered by attempting it. 

Conscious as she must be of these limitations, the teacher 
can at least tentatively diagnose what special help the student 
needs and send him to the person professionally equipped 
to give that help. In other words, the teacher, though she has 
a very real guidance function, need not, and usually should 
not feel that she must be a counselor. 


Restatement of Teacher’s Part 


May I recapitulate briefly some of the points I have tried 
to emphasize? 

First—that the teacher’s part in a guidance program is 
inevitable. Attitudes are formed, values are established, per- 
sonalities are developed in response to the attitudes which are 
met in the classroom, at every age level. 


Second—that recognition of this responsibility does not re- 
quire the teacher to be a counselor, equipped with specific 
knowledge and skill. But it does require bringing to the 
classroom a self, equipped with knowledge of the subject and 
skill in leadership in its investigation, enlightened by under- 
standing and liking for people and faith in them, particularly 
in relation to the age group which she teaches. 


Third and last—that one of the counselor’s most important 
contributions to a functioning guidance program in a school 
is taking the leadership in sharing with the teacher the 
specific understanding each has acquired of individual cases, 
and planning together what the school can best offer the stu- 
dent to meet his specific needs, in whatever field they may lie. 


The Therapy of Living 

Not only this last point, but all three carry the implication 
that the major responsibility for making any such planning 
effective lies with the teacher in the classroom. For in that 
natural everyday situation lies the chance for the best therapy 
there is—the therapy of living—with the opportunities and 
disciplines which come from a social group, brought together 
for a specific purpose, pooling their individual contributions 
of interest, ability, and emotional response, in the pursuit of 
a common goal. 





It shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress 
upon the minds of the pupils the principles of morality, 
truth, justice, and patriotism; to teach them to avoid idle- 
ness, profanity, and falsehood; and to instruct them in the 
principles of a free government, and to train them up to a 
true comprehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of 
American citizenship.—California School Code. 
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False Notions in Guidance 


Russell J. Fornwalt, Instructor in Occupations, Wilson High School, Easton, Pa. 


UCH in guidance today is based on fancy rather than 

fact. Many teachers and counselors are clinging to false 
notions in their educational and vocational counseling. Ideal- 
ism is playing havoc with truth. While no harm is intended, 
results of counseling in terms of loose statements may be 
disastrous. 

Many of these loose statements or “fancies” are going un- 
challenged. They are nice to believe and convenient to use. 
However, the time is at hand when teachers and counselors 
must distinguish between what they would like to believe and 
what is true. Otherwise there can be no meaningful guidance. 


False Notions Among Guidance Teachers 


What are these false notions which exist among guidance 
people? They are many and varied. Only a few can be con- 
sidered here. 


1. “The Latin course is the best for everybody.” 


Scores of teachers are still laboring under this ancient mis- 
apprehension. When a teacher counsels “You should take 
the Latin course,” she usually means “You should take it be- 
cause I took it, and I took it because they said it was good 
discipline.” 

The Latin course is rapidly making its adieu. So will 
many more subjects whose only claim is discipline. We know 
today that enjoyable and practical subjects discipline the mind 
as well, if not better, than subjects that are hard and hated. 

2. “You can always get a job if you are good enough.” 

This advice is usually given by somebody who is “sitting 
pretty” and whose only hope is that the tenure law won’t be 
repealed. Experienced job seekers never make this statement. 
It is really another way of telling people, “for example, look at 
me.” (Sort of a defense mechanism for a mediocre job.) 


File of Application Blanks 


Unfortunately, ability does not always count. Otherwise, 
personnel managers would not provide space for twenty or 
thirty different items on application blanks. The number of 
people getting jobs on ability alone is small. Ability may be 
combined with color of the eyes, religion, race, political in- 
fluence, size of family, or a score of other variables. Coun- 
sclors might well have copies of application blanks on file 
for use in personal interviews with pupils. 

No one can tell others how easy it is to get a job until he has 
“trod the bricks” himself. Many people today have ability 
and want work. They can not get it—ability or no ability. 
There are no jobs for them. People who never have been 
“job seekers” know little about job getting. 

Of course, ability is important and must be emphasized. 
Boys and girls should be encouraged to work up to their 
capacities. But let’s keep the other factors in mind. Let’s 
not disillusion. Let’s be frank and give guidance in terms of 
what is and not in terms of what ought to be. 

Jobs will possibly never be put strictly on a merit basis. 
Personality factors, even in Civil Service systems, will be 
considered. 


3. “Anyone can do anything if he will work hard 
enough.” 

This fallacy is usually found among people who are very 
good in doing a number of things. They believe that the 
reason a man does not succeed is because he does not work 
hard enough. 

Modern guidance techniques can readily show how absurd 
this notion is. Test scores along with the results of per- 


sonality and interest questionnaires will reveal that success 
depends on factors other than hard work. 


4. “Everyone should go to college; there are no other 
avenues to success.” 


Field representatives of colleges (working on commission) 
usually leave this impression in their talks to high school 
youth. It is good business. Most parents are already sold on 
the idea. The wealthiest, most influential people in the 
community are college graduates. Thus, the lure of a job 
with lots of money and social prestige leads many fathers and 
mothers to stint, save, and sacrifice. The result in many cases 
is little more than disillusionment. 


College Education Does Not Insure Success 


Everyone is entitled to a reasonable amount of success. Per- 
haps a boy’s chances are fifteen to one against success in col- 
lege. The counselor by combining IQ, achievement test re- 
sults, school marks, personality, and interest factors can pretty 
well determine this. The facts must be put tactfully before 
the boy and his parents. But more than that. It is also the 
counselor’s duty to show how success can best be obtained in 
some other way. 

There are avenues to success other than college. It is 
sometimes hard for a teacher or a counselor to realize this. He 
ebtained his position via the academic route. He thinks what 
he did is best and everyone else should do the same thing. 
Successful guidance depends upon getting away from the 
notion that college people are the only successful people. 


5. “Guidance should encourage people to seek the higher 
levels of occupations.” 


Too many guidance people themselves are obsessed with 
the idea that it is a disgrace to do manual work. Some seem 
to think that the main function of guidance is to s‘eer pupils 
clear of jobs in which workers’ hands are likely to become 
calloused. They think and talk only in terms of the pro- 
fessions. 

Too often presidents and statesmen are held up as examples 
for pupils to follow. The “study hard and you may become 
President” concept still prevails in many quarters. However, 
the crying need at the present time is not for Presidents. We 
need cnly one every four years. We are badly in need of 
some good barbers, cooks, auto mechanics, sales clerks, and 
stenographers. We need few Supreme Court justices, but we 
could use a lot of good small town lawyers and magistrates. 

Many teachers and counselors constantly direct the atten- 
tion of boys and girls to the “top” with all its glamour and 
glory. They fail to see the needs that are immediately before 
them. Schools should place more emphasis on the importance 
of doing well the menial tasks at the “bottom”. 


6. “Guidance can be given in terms of one characteristic.” 


The palmists and the phrenologists don’t have a monopoly 
on this notion. Many teachers and counselors have the same 
idea. True, they don’t base their guidance on the lines of the 
hand or the bumps on the head. But some of them do regard 
the IQ as a mystical phenomenon that “sees all, knows all, and 
tells all” about a pupil. 

Others pick on the pupil’s marks in one particular subject. 
The “he’ll never amount to anything, he’s flunking my sub- 
ject” attitude still exists in the minds of many. 

Counselors who have collected information about a pupil 
over a long period of years do not counsel in terms of any one 
particular trait. Otherwise, the cumulative record would be 
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all in vain. Valid guidance can be given only when “all 
cards are placed on the table.” 


7. “An individual is destined for just one job.” 


“To find the proper niche for everybody” is still the main 
aim of guidance for some people. In fact, it used to be the 
alpha and omega of the entire guidance program. 

Occupations come and go. Human characteristics are rela- 
tively. unchangeable. It is amazing how an individual can be 
destined for a job that may not come into existence until per- 
haps 35 years after he is born. More amazing, though, is how 
a counselor or anyone else can know so far in advance what 
the new occupations will be and who will be best fitted for 
them. On the other hand, a certain occupation may no longer 
exist when the person is old enough to enter it. 

Fortunately, this “proper niche” concept is on the way out. 
No longer are the majority of counselors trying to fit square 
pegs into square holes and round pegs into round holes. In- 
stead they are trying to determine by objective means the occu- 
pational group for which the individual’s pattern is best fitted. 
Then no attempt to dictate is made. Facts are merely collected 
and interpreted. 


Guidance Counselor Needs Help 


8. “The guidance counselor can and should solve all prob- 
lems.” 

Still in the minds of some is the absurd idea that the 
guidance counselor can and should take care of all cases— 
emotional, social, physical, financial, educational, and voca- 
tional. The best counselors will recognize their own limita- 
tions. They will not try to solve all problems by themselves. 
They will enlist the aid of other teachers, the school physician, 
nurse, attendance officer, and psychiatrist. They will also 
cooperate with agencies for guidance that exist outside the 
school. 


9. “Yes, we have a guidance program. The records are 
down in the office.” 


If cluttering up the office with a lot of paper is guidance 
then some schools are doing a superb job. Successful coun- 
seling, of course, does depend upon having an adequate system 
of cumulative records. But guidance and records are not 
synonymous. It is not the amount or form of the records 
that counts, but the use to which they are put. Records that 
exist only for “display” purposes or to keep some clerk busy 
contribute very little to the child’s welfare. 

What is true of cumulative cards is also true of other phases 
of the guidance program. Tests, interviews, homeroom pro- 
grams, field trips, assembly talks, and occupations classes are 
not ends in themselves. They are aids. The ends are boys 
and girls well adjusted to school, society, and occupations. 

There are other false notions in guidance in addition to those 
described above. All will persist for some time. They will 
remain because many guidance people today are untrained. It 
has been the practice to recruit counselors from the ranks of 
classroom teachers. This is very desirable as experienced 
teachers are already familiar with pupil’s problems. To be- 
come efficient counselors, however, professional training in 
guidence is essential. Many teachers are now acquiring this 
training either through extension work or summer courses. 

Certification in guidance at the present time in most states 
is not mandatory. However, guidance workers should take 
it upon themselves to secure the necessary technical training. 
Only in this way will guidance become more real—will facts 
take the place of fancies. 





Serve and thou shalt be served. If you love and serve men, 
you cannot, by any hiding or stratagem, escape the remun- 
eration—Emerson 
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NYA Student Aid in Pennsylvania 


Levi D. Gresu, Student Aid Director 


HE National Youth Administration is divided into two 

main divisions, from the point of view of those whom it 
serves. One phase of the program is designed for needy out- 
of-school youth between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
on projects sponsored by public agencies. For this group a 
guidance and retraining service is provided with the assistance 
of the educational and public service agencies of the indi- 
vidual communities. 

The second phase of the NYA program is that of Student 
Aid. Annual grants are made to colleges and universities, and 
to secondary schools, for the part-time employment of self- 
supporting students on projects initiated and supervised by 
these institutions. 


College and Graduate Student Aid 


During the 1938-39 term, 7729 undergraduates in 86 Penn- 
sylvania collegiate institutions earned on NYA projects an 


average monthly wage of $12.05, while 188 graduate students / 


earned an average monthly wage of $17.85. Of the total 
number of students aided, 5316 were male students and 2601 


female. The all-state average family income represented by | 


these students was $1195. 

It will be noted that the average monthly payment per 
undergraduate student was $12.05 as against a possible legal 
maximum of $15. College administrators received so many 
applications for aid during the year that they were compelled 
to limit the earnings of students so as to care for a larger num- 
ber. The Pennsylvania allocation for College Aid during 
1938-39 was $763,920. Unless there is an unexpected deluge 
of acceptable applications, the expected increase in funds for 
1939-40 will enable more students to earn the legal maximum 
of $15 per month for undergraduates and $30 per month for 
graduate students. 

According to reports from college offices, the work done 
by the NYA students was very satisfactory. This work repre- 
sented about 150 different types of jobs, through many of 


which the student also gained in vocational competence. The [ 


scholarship of the students who worked on the NYA program 


LN Toe ane 








was very gratifying, according to reports received from the ; 
college presidents of the State. Twelve NYA students won | 


the Phi Beta Kappa key; 29 were elected to Tau Beta Pi | 


(honorary engineering fraternity); 10 others were elected to 


Pi Gamma Mu (honorary social science fraternity); 14 others | 
were graduated magna cum laude; and 310 others were | 


awarded scholastic honors of various kinds at the spring com- 
mencement exercises. 


High School Aid 
During the 1938-39 term, a total of $870,630 was allocated 


to 1207 public secondary and parochial secondary schools | 


through the office of the county and district superintendents. 
The allocations for high school student aid were based on the 
work relief and direct relief loads of the various counties and 


districts, as reported to the State NYA office by the Depart- 


ment of Public Assistance. 


ees 


A total of 27,023 secondary school students were aided dur- 7 
ing the year, of whom 14,957 were from families receiving 7 
other forms of public assistance during the year. The all- 7 
state average family income represented by high school student | 


aid recipients during 1938-39 was $651. All in all, the prin- 7 


cipals performed a very excellent service in selecting these 
students for NYA work; and the work plans submitted by 
the principals reflect more than 50 different types of jobs 
on which students were employed. 


Approximately 300 principals filed requests for more funds 


(Turn to page 55) 
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Pupil Personnel Work in the Schools 


of Pennsylvania 


Daniel A. Rothermel and Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


a nae guidance committee of the Pennsylvania Branch of 
the National Department of Secondary School Principals 
sent to 610 secondary school principals in Pennsylvania a 
questionnaire concerning pupil personnel work in their 
schools. The committee substituted the phrase pupil per- 
sonnel service for the more common term guidance. The 
latter term refers to the remedial and directive work carried 
on after a study of individual needs and abilities has been 
made, whereas personnel service is wider in scope and ap- 
plies to all phases of the school program which emphasize 
the individuality of the student. In this study pupil person- 
nel service is defined to include all those activities in the school 
undertaken outside of the regular classroom activities which 
have as the primary consideration the development of the 
personality of the pupil. 


Schools Cooperating in the Study 


Principals from 350 schools cooperated in the study, and, 
since this includes about one-fourth of the secondary schools 
in Pennsylvania, the results probably present a fair indication 
of the situation in the State at the present time. Schools par- 
ticipating ranged in pupil population from 55 to 4,750. In 
tabulating results 75 schools with a school population of under 
250 were listed as Group I, 84 schools with a population of 
from 250-500 as Group II, 191 schools of over 500 as Group III. 


Supervision of Personnel Work 


Personnel work is supervised by a committee in 25 per cent 
of the schools. Committees appear twice as frequently in 
Group III as they do in Group I. Twenty per.cent of the 
68 schools which follow this practice have committees con- 
sisting of other members besides the faculty. 

The table below shows the frequency with which function- 
aries appear in personnel programs. It will be noted that 
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the first three in the group are non-specific in nature. This 
indicates that in most of the schools personnel work is not 
delegated to any one person but is carried on as a function 
of the faculty. Specific officials such as counselors, psycholo- 
gists, deans, visiting teachers, placement officers, and psy- 
chiatrists appear in less than one-third of the schools. This 
tendency for guidance to be a general function of the faculty 
is most apparent in the small schools. 

In 92 per cent of the schools the basic unit of organization 
is the home room. Home room teachers do individual coun- 
seling in 94 per cent of the schools, but in only 82 per cent 
of these is it considered a definite part of the pupil personnel 
work. In considering the most significant features of their 
home room plans 11 per cent of the principals mentioned the 
close contact and the intimate acquaintanceship between 
pupil and teacher as most important. Toward this end 
seven schools have set up permanent home rooms. The use 
of planned home room programs was considered significant 
by 7 per cent while 10 per cent considered their informal 
group discussions as contributing much to the pupil. 

Some schools are carrying out unique home room activities, 
In one school teachers attempt to become specialists in some 
one field. One will make himself expert in safety, another 
will study social guidance, and others will become proficient 
in other significant fields. These teachers will then rotate 
about the school from week to week leading group discus- 
sions in the home rooms. At another school they have es- 
tablished language home rooms. There is the French home 
room, the German home room, and the Spanish home room. 
All details related to the home room, as well as any conver- 
sation, is carried out only in the foreign language in question. 


Record Cards 


Permanent cumulative record cards are used in 85 per cent 
of the schools and in 4o per cent of the 299 schools using 
records, the forms are original. In 81 per cent of the schools 
they are kept in the principal’s office and in 12 per cent 
records are kept in home rooms. In five per cent of the schools 
they are housed in the counselor’s office and in two per cent 
of the schools they are housed in the superintendent’s office. 
In 54 per cent of the schools teachers’ personality ratings are 
included in pupil record folders. In one third of these cases 
all teachers who have had contact with the pupil rate him. 
In four per cent of the schools groups of pupils rate other 
pupils. More popular are self-ratings which are found in 
22 per cent. Case histories are prepared for all pupils in 
seven per cent of the schools; however, 72 per cent report 
that they are made in specific instances. Visits to homes of 
pupils are made in 11 per cent. In most cases these visits are 
made by the home-room teacher or principal. Schools large 
enough to employ a visiting teacher direct their visits to 
homes of pupils requiring special attention. 


Tests Used in Personnel Work 


In 86 per cent of the schools group tests of intelligence are 
given to all pupils. About one school in seven does not make 
use of this important measure in the study of the individual 
pupil. The tests most frequently used include some forms 
ot the Otis, Henmon-Nelson, Terman, or Kuhlman-Anderson, 
in that order. Individual intelligence tests are provided in 
special cases in 35 per cent. In almost every situation the 
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Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon test is used. The four 
other types of tests most frequently used are achievement, 
reading, mechanical aptitude, and personality. Besides these 
schools reported the use of language, mathematical, musical, 
and clerical aptitude tests, interest and character tests. 

One school in three provides for the administration of 
standardized tests by especially qualified individuals. Class- 
room teachers give the tests in 162 schools; principals in 68 
schools; counselors in 16 schools, and superintendents in 8 
schools. Principals in 205 schools reported that they would 
like to expand their testing programs but could not do so be- 
cause of financial limitations. Time was the important factor 
in 85 schools, and lack of teachers trained to test was given 
as the reason for limited testing in 51. 


Group Counseling 

Group counseling is conducted regularly in 71 per cent of 
the schools. The following shows the grade distribution 
of group counseling: 


No. of No. of 

Grades Schools Grades Schools 
7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12 47 12 8 
7, 8,9 40 8, 9 6 
Q, 10, II, 12 35 7, 8 6 
18 7, 8, 9, 10 5 


It will be noted that group counseling seems to center in 
the junior high school years. In 46 per cent of the schools it 
is carried on once a week. Four per cent use it twice a week 
and three per cent conduct it every two weeks. In only 21 
per cent of the schools where group counseling is a part of 
“the program is the case-conference method as advocated by 
R. D. Allen, or some other specialized method, used. In one- 
fifth of the classes textbooks are used. 

Topics which receive the most attention were listed in the 
order of frequency: Getting acquainted with school, its 
courses, requirements; choosing a vocation; how to be a good 
citizen; higher education; getting acquainted with yourself; 
essentials of good character; what is proper (dress, parties, 
manners); use of leisure time; travel conduct; safety; thrift, 
and school loyalty. 


Vocational Information 


Formal vocational information is presented in 55 per cent 
of the schools. The means or agencies used most frequently 
in presenting this information are the following: books, talks 
by business and professional men, movies, radio, excursions to 
industrial plants, career conferences, interviews with working 
men, and assembly programs. The various classroom methods 
considered best for presenting vocational information are 
group discussion; individual investigation, reports, and discus- 
sion; talks by business and professional men; movies; reading; 
lectures, career booklets; committee reports and discussion; 
vocational civics; socialized recitation; question and answer; 
explanation by classroom teacher when opportunity arises. 

The community survey of occupational opportunities, a 
very important point to consider in any vocational education 
program, has been used in 31 per cent of the schools. Evalu- 
ating school vocational programs has received very little at- 
tention. Eight per cent have made some studies of the out- 
come of their teaching of occupational information. 


Sex Instruction 


Sex instruction seems to be on the increase with 35 per cent 
of the schools including it in their programs. In most cases 
it is presented in connection with the health education classes 
and less frequently by doctors and school nurses. Of the 89 
principals who answered the question 76 per cent were de- 
sirous of adding it to their program, while the remaining 24 
per cent were opposed to the school’s giving instruction in sex. 
They contended for the most part that this is the one function 
that should remain in the home. 
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Educational Guidance 

Educational guidance in its many phases is the one aspect 
of present personnel practice that appears to be done with a 
fair degree of completeness. In 55 per cent of the schools 
printed handbooks or mimeographed forms on high school 
regulations and courses of study are supplied to the pupils. 
The home-room teacher and the principal aid pupils most 
often in selecting their curricula. 

Extra-curricular Activities Restricted 

Participation in extra-curricular activities is restricted in 
61 per cent of the schools. Scholarship restrictions are used in 
155 schools. In 113 schools the number of activities is limited, 
while in 83 schools the number of offices which a student may 
hold at one time is limited. Upper-classmen are permitted to 
engage in more activities than lower-classmen in 56 schools. 
Other limitations imposed include conduct, attendance, and 
limitations achieved by concurrent scheduling of activities. 
In 11 per cent credit is given toward graduation for participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities. 

Placement Service for Students 

Part-time school-and-work or observation programs in which 
local business men cooperate systematically are reported in 
nine per cent of the schools. Although this cooperative set- 
up is found in only a few schools, only three per cent of the 
principals feel that this sort of program is not beneficial. There 
is almost complete agreement in the endorsement of such a 
program which undoubtedly would tend to make students 
more vocation conscious and at the same time provide a means 
for establishing excellent contacts with the industries in the 
community. 

Although 34 per cent of the schools report that placement 
service for students is maintained, organized placement bu- 
reaus are conducted in only eight per cent. In even fewer 
cases is there any follow-up work done with those who have 
been placed in jobs. Three per cent report having made 
studies of graduates who have taken jobs in community indus- 
tries. 

A very ingenious method for continuing the records of grad- 
uates was found in two schools. In these cases the senior 
occupational classes conducted a survey of the occupational 
status of recent graduates. This method would seem to 
present a very efficient means of follow-up. 

The school is missing a real opportunity in not having a 
direct tie-up with governmental employment agencies. In 
only six schools is there any very close cooperation. For the 
most part the extent of the school’s cooperation with these 
agencies amounts to telling the students that they might en- 
roll. In three schools civil service examinations are an- 
nounced and studied. 


In-service Training for Teachers 

Realizing the importance of the cooperation of the entire 
faculty in personnel work, 37 per cent of the schools have 
established in-service training programs. The importance of 
in-service training is given additional emphasis when we con- 
sider that the median number of semester hours in guidance 
which each member of the school’s teaching force has had is 
less than two. , 

A full-time guidance director is the wish of 86 principals. 
This does not necessarily include principals that especially de- 
sire a centralized program; it does indicate a desire to have a 
coordinated program, which is necessary, whether it is cen- 
tralized or not. Improvements which principals would like 
if conditions permitted are more testing, more individual 
counseling, better records, home visits. These are all specifi- 
cally related to the problem of assembling pertinent informa- 
tion about individual pupils. This is the most hopeful point 
about personnel service in Pennsylvania today, since coun- 
seling in order to be above the superficial must be based upon 
knowledge of the individual pupil. 
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The Responsibility of Teachers in our 


American Democracy’ 


Thomas Francis, President, Penna. State Education Association, Scranton 


fhe purposes of a great organization such as the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association are dedicated to the 
development and education of a democratic citizenry, to the 
perpetuation of democracy, and finally to the advancement 
and promotion of education within our State and the nation. 
Events that have taken place within the past few weeks in 
Europe should impress us with the vital part that education 
must play in the coming years, if democracy is to continue to 
be the philosophy of our people, and if the ideals upon which 
our democracy have been founded are to continue to be the 
pattern for life in a free country. 

I think it is not too much to say that the teachers of Amer- 
ica will play the most important part in the preservation of 
democracy, and in the final adjustment of the difficulties 
under which a mad world will find itself at the end of this 
present holocaust. In a democracy can be found the remedies 
that will offer a cure for all the corrupt and diseased phil- 
osophies of a troubled world. 


Youth Must Adjust to Complicated Life 


Not only the present chaos in Europe should stimulate us 
to a realization of our opportunity to exert leadership in these 
strenuous times, but new conditions in our national life call 
upon educational leadership to reconsider its position and 
obligations in and to society. Unemployment continues to be 
an unanswerable problem for many of our communities, yet 
there is a crying need today for highly technically trained 
workers. The age at which employment will be given, or 
is considered, has risen so that now we are called upon to 
provide a longer period of training for these young folk 
than ever, and of a type that will fit them to adjust them- 
selves to a newer and more complicated social and industrial 
life. The American family life has transformed in structure, 
and what was once considered the duty and obligation of 
the home is now expected of the school. The continual in- 
troduction of modern labor-saving machinery into industry 
and on the farm has shortened the hours of labor so that 
now provision must be made for a longer recreational period 
for adults. Wise educational leadership will make these addi- 
tional hours count toward a fuller life and a larger concep- 
tion of citizenship in a democracy. 


Reason Rather than Thrill 


There is demanded of us in the future a method whereby 
depressions shall cease in a land of plenty. We are the 
tutors of a new generation. Ours is the responsibility so to 
educate the youth of the land, that life will be tolerable, and 
reason rather than thrill shall govern our economy. 

Washington realized the purposes of Education in the 
American Democracy in his farewell address when he said, 
“Promote as an object of primary importance institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened.” Public opinion represents the opin- 
ion of many individuals and to enlighten such opinion, edu- 
cation must be concerned with the individuals that make up 
this opinion. Democracy depends upon the free exercise of 
individual thought—and we who are delegated to carry the 
torch of learning must be concerned with the opportunities 
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which the individual has to exercise in the thinking. We 
must be concerned with the individual’s growth. 


Teach “How to Think” 


In a totalitarian state a student is taught what to think. In 
a democracy he should be taught how to think. One of the 
purposes of education in a democracy is to have each in- 
dividual gain a.consciousness of self. The great job of the 
American teacher is to bring this self into satisfactory re- 
lationship with society. The influences, the environment, the 
contacts, the examples that are brought to bear upon the 
individual during his period of learning determine in a large 
measure the kind of self he shall possess. Hence it would 
appear that the teacher should constantly put the individual 
in contact with the best that humanity affords. 


In our American Democracy, Church and State have al- 
ways been considered as separate institutions. Many of our 
forefathers came to this country because they might worship 
God according to their own dictates. This principle in the 
laws of our land has been strictly enforced. We need more 
and more, however, to emphasize the necessity of recognizing 
the principle of religious liberty among the future citizens of 
this country. American Democracy cannot properly function 
if there is not exercised a wholesome respect for each one’s 
religious belief. As we guard the inculcation of any par- 
ticular religious creed into our public school system, so too 
should we guard against intolerance. We are obligated, 
it seems, to see that the products of the public schools under- 
stand and appreciate the spiritual and ethical principles which 
have built the institutions of freedom. 


Exalt Men above Money 


The proper functioning of citizenship in a democracy re- 
quires that the individual have a sense of values. Perhaps 
one of the greatest deterrents to effective participation by our 
citizenry in public affairs is this failure to recognize values 
as they affect the human side of life. In a democracy, the 
supreme consideration is human welfare. Unless our boys 
and girls develop the sense of disapproving those things which 
have an evil effect on human beings and their relation to 
each other, their effectiveness as citizens in a democracy is 
nullified. 

Unlimited opportunities for the accumulation of wealth 
in this country and the power which such wealth has wielded 
have influenced the thinking of our young people. “Get 
wealth,” they say, “by whatever means.” The Racketeer, the 
Bootlegger, the Crooked Politician, the Unscrupulous Office- 
holder—all have flourished because we have grown soft and 
laggardly not only in not insisting that the public welfare be 
protected, but also in not developing in the minds of our 
young people a sense of values which exalt men above money 
or political prestige. 

To attempt to load the entire responsibility for the training 
of future citizens upon the teaching profession would be un- 
reasonable. Teachers are only partners with the home and 
family. First and perhaps foremost, what the future citizen 
will be depends upon the family in which he has his up- 
bringing. The child’s first contact with government is in the 
home.. Here the elemental principle of cooperation so neces- 
sary in any democratic society is learned. The teaching pro- 
fession, while not being directly responsible for the home 
training of the child, should assume responsibility for im- 
proving and developing the home and family life of America. 
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The Dignity of Labor 


While we are discussing the basic purposes of education 
in a democracy, let us not omit the teaching of the dignity of 
labor. Unemployment and relief have played havoc in many 
places with the American Ideal of “An honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay.” The ideal in a democracy is that 
each individual contributes his bit according to his ability 
and capacity to the essential welfare of all. Things being equal, 
every person in a democracy follows the occupation for which 
he is fitted by ability, training, and personality. If there is 
one basic need in America today it is the need of teaching 
American youth that the benefits of civilization can properly 
be enjoyed only when the individual does his part in the work 
of the world. Democracy is in peril where youth are per- 
mitted to believe that labor and toil are unnecessary to the 
good life. 

The profession of teaching must give more than lip service 
to the teaching of Civic Responsibility. The success of any 
democracy depends upon everyone’s realizing his or her re- 
sponsibility to it, thinking of his duties, and forgetting at 
times his rights. I personally think we have overemphasized 
the privileges of citizenship in these United States and for- 
gotten the duties and obligations which each and every one 
of us owes to our country. We have forgotten, many of us, 
that the freedom we enjoy in America was purchased at a 
great price; that our enjoyment of the blessings of liberty 
was obtained by the struggles of generations that have gone 
before us, by the endurance of persecution, by successive 
failures and triumphs, by the shedding of blood. If we 
stop to realize all this, how can we imagine that what has 
been won at so great a price can be kept without effort and 
with no sacrifice on our part. 


Obligation to Our Country 


It is our responsibility to cause young America to see 
vividly the trials and tribulations that our forefathers went 
through to hand down to us intact a country and a govern- 
ment that has no equal on the face of the globe. It is with 
some such realization that we may expect to inculcate the 
spirit of American democracy in the future citizens of this 
country. We must make democracy so essential that the 
true American will be willing to die for it, if necessary, and at 
all times defend its principles. With some such determination 
we can expect that our future citizen will want his country 
to be worthy of his ideals. God help the demigod, the 
crooked politician, and the unworthy officeholder in a country 
where every man and woman becomes a human soul desirous 
of doing his bit for the benefit of all, with a firm determina- 
tion that his country and his community shall be worthy of 
the sacrifices of a glorious ancestry. 


Room for Improvement 


How well are we equipped to assume the responsibility of 
educating the new generation for life in our Democracy? 
The recent study made by the American Council on Educa- 
tion sets forth several of the difficulties encountered in setting 
up an adequate program for the education of teachers. I 
quote: 

1. Prospective teachers possess a very inadequate under- 
standing of child nature and its implications for teach- 
ing. 

2. Means of attracting and selecting better students in the 
institutions for the education of teachers should be 
developed. 

3. Members of the staff in teacher-education institutions 
often lack essential preparation and an understanding 
of education. 

4. Teachers, especially secondary school teachers, often 
lack adequate preparation in the subjects which they 
teach. 
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5. Too many teachers enter service with inadequate ex- 
perience in practice teaching. 

6. Teachers are inadequately prepared for creative ac- 
tivities in the conduct of their work. 

7. Teachers lack understanding of other educational agen- 
cies in the community with which they should coop- 
erate. 

8. Teacher-education institutions often lack contact with 
the social and the educational problems of the schools 
within their region. 

g. In-service training programs for teachers should be 
greatly extended and improved. 

10. Competition among institutions for student enrolment 
constitutes a menace to the integrity of professional 
education for teachers. 

11. The present system of teacher certification is very un- 
satisfactory and should be changed. 

12. The financial support of institutions for the education 
of teachers is inadequate. 

The findings of this report should be a challenge to the 
Association in which we claim membership. We should as- 
sume the lead, it seems to me, in cooperating with teacher- 
training institutions, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and any other agency that has a part in correcting these 
faults. 


Teachers Can Improve Public Relations 


The public relations of teachers in general in Pennsylvania 
have suffered a considerable relapse during recent months. 
There is an erroneous conception abroad that teachers are 
more interested in their own individual welfare than they are 
interested in the welfare of the children they instruct. The 
gallant battle for tenure in the legislative sessions of 1937 and 
1939 has left scars which only time and a strict adherence to 
professionalism on the part of teachers can erase. 


Opponents of education have seized upon the propaganda 
against teachers to enlist public sympathy and support in cur- 
tailing educational expenditures, reducing state appropriations, 
cutting teachers’ salaries, in short—to wreck deliberately the 
whole educational program. The success of these anti-school 
groups in certain sections of the State has handicapped many 
educational services and if allowed to continue will tear down 
the structure that it has taken years of education to build. 

The primary purpose of a professional organization such 
as ours is the maintenance and improvement of educational 
service, to accomplish this there must be provision for educa- 
tional research, in order that the best means of improving 
education may be known. We are banded together to pro- 
mote all movements that will give stability and character to 
educational undertakings. We are interested in professional 
growth of each and every one of our members. Secondary 
only to all of this is the personal welfare of our membership. 
However, we feel that for the enhancement of education, it 
is necessary that our relationship with the public be main- 
tained to such a degree that there shall be a public desire for 
teachers to have social and economic security in order that 
they may be free to lead and guide the future generations of 
our Democracy. 


Accept Challenge to Train for Democracy 


As President of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, I speak for our 60,000 members when I say that our 
membership accepts the challenge to educate a new generation 
for American Democracy, to maintain and improve the edu- 
cational services in the Commonwealth, to improve the status 
of teaching, to build on this side of the Atlantic a bulwark 
against all totalitarian forms of government—by educating 
and training an intelligent electorate imbued with an under- 
lying love for our country and a hatred against tyranny and 
oppression. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS, 








October 


September is the month for getting acquainted—learning 
new names and faces. During October wise teachers develop a 
more intimate acquaintance with each pupil. They seek to 
know about home life, habits, personality, ideals, successes and 
disappointments, and joys and sorrows. 

Fortunate indeed is that school in which teacher and pupil 
share these acquaintances to the extent of mutual understand- 
ing and helpfulness. Then indeed does the school through the 
teacher function in a real way in the growth of the pupil. 

Personal relationships far transcend lectures and textbooks. 
For this reason the October Journat features three articles 
concerning teacher-pupil relations. Call it guidance, if you 
will, but do not fail to recognize the valuable helps which the 
articles contain in bringing the teacher close to the real life of 
the pupil. 


From the President 


If there ever was a time when organized cooperation was 
necessary among the teachers of this country, it is now. If we 
as a profession are to raise the standards of education and 
promote the general welfare of teachers, we must see to it 
that our organization is complete in order that a strong and 
united front may be presented on any occasion. 

The proper functioning of our State Association and the 
amount of service that it is able to render to members depend 
primarily on the money that is collected from the dues of 
membership in the Association. A large enrolment will as- 
sure the continuance of the many services which the Associa- 
tion has been rendering and will keep its financial condition 
sound. 

I need not comment on the value of the National and State 
Associations as a professional stimulus to teachers, but I would 
like to reiterate what I have said before—that the amount of 
influence which we can bring to bear on legislation and 
other social problems is in direct proportion to the paid-up 
membership of our Association. 

The: pronouncements of the PSEA and NEA have weight 
because they are backed by a membership that represents the 
rank and file of the teaching profession. The number of 
members of our Association determines the power and pres- 
tige we can wield. We are especially anxious this year to 
have the PSEA represented by 100% membership in your 
district, regardless of any other affiliations. We need a strong 
enrolment in order that a united front may be presented in 
promoting the cause of education during the coming months 
in Pennsylvania. 

May I urge 100% enrolment in the local organization, the 
State Association, and the National Association. 

Tuomas FRANCIs, 
President. 





Altoona Scores Again! 


September 12, 1939 
Mr. Harvey E. Gayman 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
400 North Third Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Kind Sir: 
It pleases me to inform you as Secretary of the Pennsylvania 


State Education Association that the Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
local Education Association at its business session September 


6 established the unique record of joining the three Education 
Associations unanimously one hundred per cent; namely, the 
National Education Association, the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association, and the Local or Altoona Education 
Association for the twentieth consecutive year. 

The dues consisting of one dollar will be forwarded in a 
lump sum from the School District Secretary’s office about 
October 15, which should save you the expense of mailing 
statements to each member. If sent in bulk to my address, 
I shall distribute the “all-inclusive” membership cards to each 
member. 


Respectfully, 
Harry C. Situ, President, 


Altoona Education Association. 


Early Reports From Local Branches 


Up to September 15, the following local branches reported 
memberships for 1939-40 and sent their dues and their con- 
tributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to PSEA Head- 


quarters: 


No. of Welfare 

Members Contributions 
ee 232 $58.00 
WE I ees ee ce een ae Se 
Dickinson College ........... eles 
“McKees Rocks ........... 89 44.50 
a ee a 
*University School, Pittsburgh . 14 6.00 


*100% enrolment 


Revised membership lists with assurance that dues will be 
sent later, have been received from: Cameron County, Lans- 
dale, McKean County, Montour County, and Pike County. 

Abington Township writes that it will again be 100% in 
local, State, and National Associations. 





Action Not Words, Needed 


HERE are 1,000,000 teachers in the United States. We 
are potentially the strongest professional group in our 
country. In number we lead al! professional groups. We 
are educated. We have an altruistic philosophy of life. We 
have immediate personal contact with the young people of 
the nation. We have influence as individual leaders in our 
communities. We have an opportunity to work as an 
organized profession through local, state, and national 
organizations. Can we not turn potential power into actual 
strength? Effective action awaits a united profession. 
There are 1,000,000 of us working with 30,000,000 young 
people. We must make education for these 30,000,000 most 
helpful and effective. We know that democracy cannot exist 
and meet the problems of the modern world without educated 
citizens. If education is as important in a democracy as we 
believe it to be, it becomes our duty to forget our petty dif- 
ferences and to develop a program of basic principles to 
which we can all subscribe and which we can present’ with- 
out any apologies to the public. The cause of education calls 
for aggressive support from a united profession—Willard E. 
Givens. 








Our New State 


RANCIS BUCKMAN HAAS, president, State Teachers 

College, Bloomsburg, was appointed State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by Governor James on August 23, 1939. 
Doctor Haas took his oath of office on August 29. In making 
this appointment Governor James brings to the head of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
one who knows Pennsylvania, its 
schools, its legislative procedure, 
its way of thinking and acting. 

Born in Philadelphia, Doctor 
Haas was graduated in 1904 from 
the Central High School and in 
1906 from the Philadelphia School 
of Pedagogy. He received the 
degree of bachelor of science from 
Temple University in 1913 and in 
1925 the same institution awarded 
him the honorary degree of doctor 
of pedagogy. In 1922 he obtained 
his M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Juniata 
College in 1934 honored him with 
the degree of doctor of laws and 
Bucknell University in 1939 ex- 
tended the same honorary award 
to him. 

Beginning his service career in 
the public schools in Philadelphia, 
Doctor Haas was named assistant 
director of the teacher bureau in 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1920 under Doctor Fine- 
gan. In 1922 Doctor Finegan 
named him director of the admin- 
istration bureau. In 1924 Doctor 
Becht named him deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction in charge of administration and 
fiscal policies. Upon the death of Doctor Becht, he was named 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction by Governor Pinchot 
and served with distinction in this capacity from 1925 to 1927. 
Since 1927 Doctor Haas has been president of the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg. 

His influence as an educator both in the State and the nation 
has extended far beyond his official duties. The National Edu- 
cation Association has been benefited by his service as a vice- 
president. He was called to the leadership of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association during the critical period of the 


Arbor Day Program, STC, Bloomsburg 
ond sg with 1930 a practical tree conservation pro- 


gram has been developed by the students of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin school, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 
Twice each year at the fall and spring arbor days each class, 
with appropriate ceremonies, plants a tree. As a result of 
this practical arbor day program, beginning in the fall of 
1930, including the 1939 arbor day, 131 trees have been 
planted, and in addition to this program 15 trees were 
planted by the students of the training school in honor of 
the Washington bicentennial, making a grand total of 146 
trees. These trees when planted are from two to three years 
old and the earlier ones are now assuming considerable size. 
A chart has been kept showing the location of each tree, the 
training school class sponsoring the tree, and the year in 
which it was planted. Arrangements are being made for 
appropriate marking of these trees. 





Francis B. Haas 


Superintendent 


depression. Elected by the House of Delegates in 1931, his 
service was so conspicuous that for the first time in the long 
history of eighty years of the Association he was re-elected 
its president in 1932, following action by more than forty 
counties urging him to accept, for another term, the presi- 
dency of the Association because 
of the critical emergency. 

Typical of his philosophy are 
the following extracts from his 
statement when he became presi- 
dent of the Association in 1931: 

“The immediate problem that 
confronts us is how best to mobil- 
ize and command the resources of 
our Association for immediate 
service this year for the youth of 
the State and, through them, to 
the present and future Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

“We have predicated the suc- 
cess of our form of government 
upon equality of opportunity. We 
have dedicated the great American 
system of education to this pur- 
pose. In Pennsylvania we have 
erected the public school system 
upon a firm constitutional founda- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, assume 
credit for democracy’s success 
when the weather is fair and the 
sailing is smooth and merely turn 
the helm over to other social 
agencies of the State when the 
weather changes... . 

“This is the greatest professional 
opportunity in our history: to dem- 
onstrate that education in Pennsylvania is what we believe it 
to be—democracy’s permanent participating insurance against 
disaster. It is up to us now to pay the premiums to the 
Commonwealth in terms of service to the youth of the State.” 

Typical of the unanimous approval which has followed his 
appointment is the statement in the Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors Association for September as 
follows: 

“This Association believes a wise choice has been made in 
selecting Doctor Haas to fill this important office and cabinet 
post.” 


Bucknell Conference on Education 


HE Bucknell Conference on Education will be held Fri- 

day afternoon and evening, October 20. Headliner for 
the conference is Frank Murphy, Attorney General of the 
United States. The conference theme is “The Community 
School.” The first general session will be held Friday at 2:00 
p-m. It will be followed by group meetings at 4:00 o'clock. 
The annual banquet with a well known entertainer is sched- 
uled for 6:30 and the final general session at 8:30. A concert 
by the Shamokin High School Band will feature the evening 
program. 

Meeting with the Conference on Education are the Central 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers; the Susque- 
hanna Valley Secondary Principals’ Association, and a con- 
ference on criminology. A meeting of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
will be held Saturday, October 21, at 10:00 a. m. 
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NEA President Greets Teachers 


of Pennsylvania 


It gives me great pleasure to greet 
the members of the Pennsylvania 
Education Association and the read- 
ers of its JournaL. The teachers of 
Pennsylvania are outstanding sup- 
porters of the NEA. We are glad to 
welcome into the Board of Directors 
your second NEA director, Helen 
Maxwell of New Castle, whose elec- 
tion is the result of your having 
more than 20,000 members. 


Your percentage of members in 
the NEA is higher than that of the 
country as a whole. Even in your 
state, however, the field for mem- 
bership gain is tremendous. Many of you have written me 
that you want to help make this, the year of my presidency, an 
outstanding one. How better can we make it a year of signal 
accomplishment than by vastly increasing our membership? 
Let us aim high in Pennsylvania! Let us assist the two Penn- 
sylvania directors to bring in a membership report such as the 
NEA has never known before! Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to have the happy privilege of receiving such a 
report. 

It is not just pride in numbers that makes me long for such 
reports from all sections of the country. The need of pleading 
the cause of public education before our citizenry has never 
been more imperative. Only a united profession—united in 
one great national professional organization—can effectively 
plead it. 

It is true that there are approximately a million fewer chil- 
dren between the ages of five and twelve in our country than 
there were in 1929-30. It is also true that funds for education 
have never been too abundant. We must give our fellow- 
citizens the facts, so that they will see that decreased enrolment 
in grade schools cannot mean decreased appropriations for 
education. 

Teachers will be among the first to endorse many of the 
social services for which tax support is being more and more 
sought; but teachers are unalterably opposed to diverting for 
present remedial social work funds that should be used for 
education—a precautionary service, if you please, that will 
tend to make such remedial services less imperative in succeed- 
ing generations. 

I ask your help as evangels for adequate support of public 
education—Amy H. Hinrichs, President, National Educa- 
tion Association 


Amy H. Hinricus 
Principal, Audubon School, 
New Orleans, La. 


High School Debating 


ENNSYLVANIA high schools may obtain debate hand- 

books and debate materials relating to the interstate debate 
topic for 1939-40 (Government Ownership of Railroads) by 
communicating with C. Stanton Belfour, executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Pittsburgh. Member schools of the League 
receive one copy of the debate handbeok gratis, provided they 
request it. Additional copies sell at 50c each and at the same 
rate to high schools not affiliated with the League. The Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Pittsburgh is the dis- 
tributing agency for debate handbooks in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Additional debate materials are also available on 
request. 
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Second NEA State Director 





Helen A. Maxwell, a training 
teacher in the McGill School of New 
Castle, was elected as a second NEA 
director for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania at the San Francisco conven- 
tion of the NEA in July. An amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the NEA 
permits states with 20,000 or more 
members in the association to be 
represented by two NEA State Direc- 
tors instead of one. Pennsylvania 
and New York are the two states 
which have large enough member- 
ships to fulfil this requirement. 

Miss Maxwell is a member of the 
Executive Council of the PSEA as representative of the Mid- 
western Convention District. 














HevLen A. MAXWELL 


Do You Receive Education Bulletin? 


de Association’s weekly publication, Education Bulletin, 
begins its eighth year with issue No. 1, Volume 8, Oc- 
tober 16, 1939. 

Each week this publication tells of the developments in the 
field of education in our State. Each week it tells of the latest 
news of the work of the PSEA. It reports the work of com- 
mittees of the Association. It serves as a clearing house for the 
activities of our 297 local branches. Articles pertinent to the 
immediate educational situation are contributed by officers of 
the Association, by members of Headquarters staff, by chair- 
men of PSEA committees, and by members of the Association. 

The subscription price, twenty-five cents, will bring approxi- 
mately 32 weekly issues to you. Subscriptions can be made 
at the same time as joining the PSEA. 


In order to have current, up-to-date material, each officer 
of a local branch or member of the PSEA is requested to for- 
ward to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
any material which will be helpful in advancing the work of 
the Association. News, activities, and resolutions of PSEA 
local branches are especially welcome. 

All members of the Association are urged to become sub- 
scribers and regular readers of this weekly publication. 


Conference Secondary School Principals 


ee sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Secondary School Principals will be held in the Forum 
of the Education Building, Harrisburg, Pa., on Friday and 
Saturday, October 27 and 28. 

Non-academic students will be the general theme of the 
meeting. Those who will participate in the program are 
Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg; Walter E. Myer, national director, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C.; 
Chester A. Buckner, professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh; E. B. Gernert, principal, Abington Township High 
School, Glenside; Robert E. Boyles, principal of high school, 
Washington; Oliver S. Heckman, adviser, secondary educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; and E. D. 
Grizzell, professor of education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

The conference will begin at 10:00 a. m. on Friday, October 
27, and close at 12:00 o'clock on Saturday, October 28. A 
dinner meeting will be held Friday evening. 

G. W. Lefever, principal of the Gettysburg High School, is 
president of the organization. 








District Conventions Extend PSEA 
Services 


One of the problems of an organization serving so wide an 
area as Pennsylvania, as the PSEA does, is to make sure that 
service is of the widest geographic distribution. To meet this 
need the Association is divided into eight districts, known as 
convention districts of the PSEA. 

Each convention district has its own local organization and 
functions as a program-holding branch of the parent organi- 
zation. Each of the convention districts also has elected repre- 
sentation on the Executive Council, 50% of whom are class- 
room teachers. 


Convention District Presidents Meet 


Each year the President of the Association calls a confer- 
ence of the convention district presidents. Such a meeting 
was held at PSEA Headquarters Thursday, August 24. The 
main purpose was to review convention district policies as 
stated in the constitution of the PSEA and as adopted from 
time to time by the Executive Council. The group gave 
special attention also to immediate problems affecting the 
work and welfare of the Association including unpaid salaries, 
tenure, the development of local branch activities, and mem- 
bership. 

Elections to the Executive Council from the different con- 
vention districts this year will be as follows: 


Midwestern—one administrator for a term of two years 

Northwestern—one classroom teacher for a term of two 
years 

Southeastern—one classroom teacher for a term of two 
years 

Western—one classroom teacher for a term of two years 


The Northeastern Convention District at its meeting last 
spring elected Katherine O’Dea, an administrator, for a term 
of two years. 

President Francis, in discussing means by which PSEA 
Headquarters could render effective service in the Convention 
Districts and Local Branches, suggested that each convention 
district president hold a group conference of the local branch 
presidents sometime during the fall months. He stated that 
Raymond C. Webster, Assistant Executive Secretary, Field 
Service, would be available to attend such conferences and to 
discuss with the local branch presidents local association prob- 
lems. 


Regional Conventions 


During the fall months six of the convention districts hold 
their annual convention meetings. The PSEA contributes 
financially to these meetings. Each district is allotted ten cents 
for each PSEA member plus a flat sum of $400. Programs 
have been planned for meetings during the month of October 
as follows: 


Central District — October 12 and 13 


The fourteenth annual joint meeting of the Central Con- 
vention District, PSEA, and the Mountain Arts Association 
will be held at the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, on 
Thursday and Friday, October 12 and 13. President Levi 
Gilbert and the members of the executive committee have 
arranged an attractive program which will be available in 
printed form to all teachers of the district well in advance of 
the date of the convention. 

The theme of the convention will be “Improvement of In- 
struction”. There will be six general sessions and twenty 


46 


section meetings of groups interested in the various phases of 
education. The programs for the general sessions and the 
section meetings have been arranged to carry out so far as 
possible the theme of the convention. Demonstration lessons 
in all grades, kindergarten to high school, inclusive, will be 
taught by members of the Teachers College faculty and the 
Lock Haven public schools. These demonstration lessons 
will be followed by conferences led by educational experts of 
the district. 

An elaborate musical program has been prepared by the 
music section under the leadership of Frank Schoendorfer of 
Jersey Shore. High school students and high school musical 
organizations will participate. 

Speakers for the general sessions are: Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg; Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg; Carroll D. Champlin, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Frederic Snyder, New York City; 
Thomas Francis, President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Scranton; John G. Flowers, president, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven; Lois Clark, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Hugh Henderson, Bureau of 
Instruction, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
and M. R. Trabue, dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

The general sessions of the convention will be held in the 
new auditorium of the Teachers College. All other meetings 
with the exception of several dinner and luncheon meetings 
will be held in the college buildings. 

There will be an exhibit of books, maps, school supplies, and 
supplementary material during the two days of the convention. 


Eastern District — October 19 and 20 


The Eastern Convention District will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Pottsville, October 19 and 20. D. H. H. Lengel, 
principal of Pottsville High School who is president of the 
convention district, has announced that the theme which 
will be carried out in the speeches and discussions will be 
“Practical Aspects of Building Good American Citizens.” 

Among those who will address the general and sectional 
meetings are: Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University; 
Judge Malcolm Hatfield of the Juvenile Court, St. Joseph, 
Mich.; Richard B. Allen, assistant superintendent, Providence, 
Rhode Island; and Thomas Francis, President, PSEA, 
Scranton. 

The general session will be held in two sections and will 
convene at 9:30 a. m. on Friday morning in the auditorium 
of Pottsville High School and the Capitol Theatre on North 
Center Street. The sectional meetings will be held in Potts- 
ville High School at 2:00 p. m. on Friday. 

Superintendents and supervising principals of the district 
will meet for dinner, Thursday evening, October 19, at 6:30 
o'clock, in the Necho Allen Hotel, Pottsville. Howard E. 
Wilson will speak at this meeting. 


Midwestern District — October 20 


HE Executive Committee of the Midwestern Convention 

District under the direction of President Lawrence D. 
Smith, Beaver Falls, announces the completion of its plans for 
the annual convention to be held at New Castle in the beauti- 
ful and spacious Scottish Cathedral on October 20. 

General sessions of the Convention will be held in the 
morning and in the evening, with departmental and sectional 
meetings in the afternoon. The morning program, following 
registration which begins at 9:00 a. m., will be opened by greet- 
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ings from Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, in behalf 
of the State organization. Addresses will be delivered by 
James L. Gheen, inspirational speaker of New York City, and 
by Alfred P. Haake, former professor of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin and Rutgers University, now actively 
engaged in administration of national industry. The music 
of the morning session will be provided by small instrumental 
and vocal groups of students from the Midwestern District. 
The business of the Convention District will be transacted 
prior to adjournment at this first general session. 

The speaker of the general session beginning at 7:30 in the 
evening will be Bennett Champ Clark, United States Senator 
from Missouri, who will speak upon current world situations. 
One of the high points of the Convention will be the musical 
performance at the evening session of the all Midwestern 
high school choruses and orchestras. The music department 
under the direction of A. D. Davenport of Aliquippa has been 
working for many months in laying plans for the presentation 
of this musical treat which will bring into cooperative activity 
students and teachers from all of the schools of the Convention 
district. 

The departmental meetings which are scheduled throughout 
the afternoon promise to be most profitable to the teachers in 
their special subject and special interest fields. Many de- 
partments and sections wili meet at luncheon and dinner ses- 
sions to discuss and study their common interests. Both com- 
mercial and scholastic exhibits have been arranged for the 
Convention Hall. 


Northwestern District—October 19-20 


The Northwestern Convention District will hold its fif- 
teenth annual meeting in Erie, Thursday and Friday, October 
19 and 20. The officers of the district are: 

President, J. A. DeFrance, Prin., Jr. High School, Oil City 

Vice-President, Willis E. Pratt, Supt., Erie County Schools 

First Vice-President, Frederick Pond, Prin., High School, 
Meadville 

Second Vice-President, Christine Bowman, Elementary 
Teacher, Tionesta 

Secretary-Treasurer, John C. Prindle, Supr. Prin., Cambridge 
Springs 


Western District—October 12-14 


The annual Western Pennsylvania Education Conference, 
of which the Western Convention District of the PSEA is a 
part, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 12, 13, and 14. 


The conference will open on Thursday, October 13, with a 
series of meetings designed primarily for school superintend- 
ents and supervising principals, elementary school and high 
school principals. The first meeting on this day will be a 
combined meeting for these three groups, followed by a lun- 
cheon. In the early afternoon there will be group meetings 
for superintendents, high school principals, and elementary 
school principals. This series of meetings will close with a 
joint meeting later in the afternoon. Superintendent A. J. 
Stoddard of Philadelphia, Superintendent Ben G. Graham of 
Pittsburgh, and E. K. Fretwell of Columbia University will 
be the main speakers on this series of programs. 


The general meeting of the conference will be held Friday 
morning and the principal speaker will be Edgar G. Doudna, 
secretary, Board of Regents, Madison, Wisconsin. The execu- 
tive secretary of the PSEA, H. E. Gayman, will also be a 
speaker at the general meeting. 

On Friday afternoon educational conferences sponsored by 
the University of Pittsburgh are scheduled. These conferences 
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cover the fields of character, elementary, health, secondary, 
and vocational education. Included among the out of town 
speakers at these meetings are Clara Chassell Cooper, formerly 
of Horace Mann School; Ruth Streitz, Ohio State University; 
Edwin H. Reeder, University of Illinois; N. P. Neilson, exec- 
utive secretary, American Association for Health. In addition 
to the conferences sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh a 
conference of public school clerks and a music conference are 
scheduled for Friday. 

The business meeting of the Western Convention District 
will be October 14 at 11 a. m. Laura M. Braun, teacher in the 
Peabody High School, and president of the District, will 
preside. Committee reports will be given and officers for the 
coming year elected at this meeting. 

An innovation this year will be found in the secondary 
education conference. Problems relating to the student council, 
the home room, assemblies, etc., will be discussed by a panel 
of high school students from Western Pennsylvania. This 
panel is under the leadership of Dr. Fretwell. A second panel 
on high school students’ contributions to school and commu- 
nity citizenship will be discussed by principals and teachers 
from high schools in Western Pennsylvania. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for the 
meeting of the various sections of the Western Convention 
District, although some sections are planning their meetings 
for other times. Prominent speakers who will appear on these 
programs are James A. Kleist, St. Louis University; Leicester 
Patton, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture; Cornelius 
Weygandt, University of Pennsylvania; Clarence F. Jones, 
Clark University; Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C.; Ellis H. Champlin, Bureau of Physical 
Education, New York State; Robert H. Spahr, director of 
General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan; Joseph M. Murphy, 
director, Columbia Scholastic Press Association; Laura Zirbes, 
Ohio State University; Leo L. Rockwell, Colgate University; 
Harold Fawcett, Ohio State University; Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music; Harry H. Pierson, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C.; Harry Latshaw, director of special 
education, Baltimore, Maryland; Paul W. Chapman, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; C. Valentine Kirby, chief, art education, 
Department of Public Instruction; and Russell J. Greenly, 
Purdue University. Persons prominent in educational and 
civic circles in western Pennsylvania are also scheduled to 
appear on various programs. 

A number of luncheons are planned by various sections and 
groups afhliated with the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference. Among the affiliated organizations meeting at 
this time are the Western Pennsylvania Deans and Advisers 
Association, Phi Delta Kappa, and Pi Lambda Theta. 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is sup- 
ported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA and 
the following affliated organizations: Allegheny County Pub- 
lic Schools, the Association of Independent School Districts of 
Allegheny County, the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Duquesne University, the Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission, the Parochial Schools, Pittsburgh Diocese, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, the Pittsburgh Public Schools, the 
University of Pittsburgh, the Western Pennsylvania County 
Superintendents Association, and the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind. The general plan of the meetings is 
under the supervision of C. A. Buckner, who is permanent 
chairman of the Conference, and A. M. Goldberger, the per- 
manent secretary, assisted by an advisory committee and the 
executive committee of the Western Convention District for 
the PSEA. The officers of the Western Convention District 
for the current year are Laura M. Braun, Peabody High 
School, president; Robert M. Steele, State Teachers College, 
California, and J. H. Lawson of the McKeesport public schools, 
vice-presidents; and A. M. Goldberger of the University of 
Pittsburgh, secretary. 
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Good-Fellowship Evening 


Hundreds of educators and school people from Western 
Pennsylvania are expected to gather at the famous Cathedral 
of Learning in Pittsburgh on the evening of October 13, to 
participate in the annual reception and entertainment that 
will follow the professional meetings to be held by the Western 
Convention District on that day. 

All the professional groups in the Western District are 
cooperating to make this evening a delightful social event. 
The business of the profession will be laid aside for a few 
hours and the members will have an opportunity to meet their 
friends and enjoy a pleasant evening. 

In previous years a dinner was served. This year, however, 
there will be an entertainment in the Stephen C. Foster Me- 
morial from 8:00 to 9:00 o’clock, followed by a reception and 
refreshments in the Commons Room of the Cathedral of 
Learning. The University of Pittsburgh is justly proud of its 
Commons Room—one of the most inspiring meeting places in 
the world. The Nationality Rooms, which so adequately ex- 
press the spirit and culture of a dozen nations, will be open 
to those attending the reception. Heinz Chapel will also be 
open to visitors. James Truslow Adams in an article recently 
published speaks of the Cathedral of Learning and the Heinz 
Chapel as being among the finest things he has seen in 
America. 

The entertainment in Foster Memorial will present some 
excellent music and a few short speeches. The refreshments 
will be served by Joyce-McClements. 

The Pittsburgh Branch of the PSEA is acting as sponsor 
for the Good Fellowship Evening and committees are working 
enthusiastically to make it a happy part of the convention pro- 

ram. 
' All reservations should be made through W. D. McCoy, 
Administration Building, Forbes Street and Bellefield Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. The price of tickets is fifty cents. Since there will 
be a great demand for tickets, it is urged that reservations be 
made as early as possible. 


Associated Science Groups 


5 pee Associated Science Groups of the district, which in- 
clude the Biology Teachers’ Club, Chemistry-Physics 
Teachers’ Club, General Science Club, and Nature Study 
Club, will participate in a program arranged by a central 
science committee: chairman, Mildred Hinderer, Westing- 
house High School; vice-chairman, Arnold Elliott, Conroy Jr. 
High School; and secretary-treasurer, William M. Walker, 
Herron Hill Jr. High School, Pittsburgh. The meetings 
of the group are scheduled for Friday afternoon, October 13, 
and Saturday morning, October 14. 

At a luncheon Friday, 12:15 p. m., in the Venetian Room 
of Webster Hall, Peter Gray, associate professor of biology, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Ralph E. Griswold, superin- 
tendent of parks, Pittsburgh, will speak. The topic for dis- 
cussion will be “Contributions of Natural Science to Human 
Welfare.” Reservations for this luncheon should be made 
by mail not later than October 12 with Arnold Elliott, Room 
204, Board of Education Building, Pittsburgh. 

The afternoon session will be held in the auditorium of 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. Following dis- 
cussions of the “Three Essentials of Life,” the group will be 
taken on tours of the Institute. Saturday morning the group 
will meet in the Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science, North Side, Pittsburgh. 


The way to insure the integrity of education is to be on 
guard against violations and to adopt practices designed to 
preserve it against dissensions within and attacks from with- 
out.—Kentucky School Journal 


October, 1939 


Federal Aid 


Lh wae the last session of Congress, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association joined with the NEA in an 
effort to secure Federal legislation extending grants of Federal 
monies for education. The form of legislation followed closely 
that recommended by the Advisory Committee on Education 
named by the President of the United States. 

The bill which was supported was known as S. 1305, the 
Harrison-Thomas Bill. Following hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, Utah, chairman, the bill on April 3 was reported 
favorably to the Senate. Notwithstanding this favorable ac- 
tion, however, by the Senate Committee, Senate Bill 1305 
failed to become a law during the recent session of Congress. 

The Representative Assembly of the NEA in receiving the 
report of the Legislative Commission, of which Sidney B. 
Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, 
Virginia, is chairman, and Ben G. Graham, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a member, took the fol- 
lowing action: 

1. That the Legislative Commission be instructed to con- 
tinue its efforts to secure the enactment of the pending Senate 
Bill, S. 1305. 

2. That the resolution of the Association favoring increased 
federal participation in the support of public education with- 
out federal control of educational policies be reaffirmed. 

3. That the Representative Assembly urge a forceful cam- 
paign by educators and lay organizations for the enactment 
by Congress of legislation that will provide a desirable pro- 
gram of federal aid for the American public schools, such as 
the program embodied in S. 1305. 

The chairman in presenting the report stated that if the 
bill is included in the President’s legislative program in the 
1940 session of Congress, it is highly probable that it will be 
enacted into law. 





Next Educational Step In Teacher 
Training Area 
O NE hundred years ago today there existed one state 


normal school in this country, a one-year course, one 
instructor, three pupils. 

Today, there are 169 four-year degree-granting teachers 
colleges, sixty-two state normal schools of two-year and three- 
year curricula, with more than 100 students enrolled. 

A questionnaire sent to the presidents of one or more 
teachers colleges in every state, asking their opinions on the 
next great advancing steps in the field of teacher education, 
brought thirty-nine replies, with the following most sig- 
nificant suggestions: 

1. Re-examination and evaluation of the unique function 
of teacher training. 

2. Broader academic and cultural background. 


3. Broader acquaintance with vital fields of human 
thought affecting modern civilization. 

4. Strengthening the practice of democracy. 

5. Training teachers in the spiritual revival which 
America must face. 

6. Training in understanding and appreciation of other 
peoples and nations for peace and goodwill. 

7. Developing dynamic leadership. 

8. Providing for parent-and-family-life education. 

g. Setting up a philosophy of education understandable 
to the profession and also to the lay public, attainable by all. 

10. Professionalization of teaching. 

—Caroiine S. Wooprurr, past-president of the NEA. 
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Education Congress - Oct. 4 and 5 


tie theme of the Education Congress for 1939 sponsored 
by the Department of Public Instruction is “An Evaluation 
of the Public School Program of Pennsylvania.” 

Convening at 10:00 o’clock Wednesday forenoon, October 
4, the conference will consider reorganization of administrative 
units and attendance areas. County superintendents, super- 
vising principals, and district superintendents will present their 
respective points of view. 

The theme for the program Wednesday afternoon, October 
4, is “Educational Administration and Appraisal of Teaching 
Service.” Following addresses by Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Carleton Washburne, super- 
intendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois, the subcommittee on 
the teacher rating card will engage in a panel discussion on 
the topic “Appraisal of Teaching Service.” 

The sessions on Thursday, October 5, will consider business 
administration and finance. At the morning session Clarence 
E. Ackley, deputy superintendent of public instruction, will 
discuss new legislation; Donald P. Davis, director of the 
bureau of administration and finance, will have as his topic 
Financing Public. Schools; and Harley L. Lutz, professor of 
public finance, Princeton University, will address the Congress 
on Taxation. 


Education Congress Luncheon 


HE luncheon, in connection with the Education Con- 

gress, will be held October 5 at 12:30 p. m., in the 
Ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. An unusual program 
has been planned by the committee on arrangements and, 
from all indications, the luncheon this year will not only 
be challenging from the professional point of view but also 
stimulating from the point of view of the present economic 
factors involved in the matter of supporting adequate educa- 
tional programs. 

Honorable Arthur H. James, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, will extend greetings to the members 
of the Congress, and Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, will speak. Harley Lutz, professor at 
Princeton University, and Carleton Washburne, superintend- 
ent of schools, Winnetka, IIl., will be the speakers for the 
occasion. 

Because of the limited seating capacity at the luncheon, it 
has been suggested that reservations be made in advance. 
Tickets are available through Henry Klonower, Director, 
Teacher Education and Certification, Department of Public 
Instruction, Room 202, Education Building, Harrisburg. 


Upper Darby Teacher Retires 


ADA CRISWELL of Cochranville retired from teach- 
e ing in June, 1939, after forty-three years of service in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Criswell taught twenty-six years in the rural schools 
of Chester County before entering the Upper Darby school 
system. There she taght in the second grade at the Carding- 
ton-Stonehurst School, where she established a reputation 
for thorough and careful work, and won the regard and 
respect of her pupils, their parents, and her associates in 
teaching. 


Miss Criswell was the guest of the faculty at a farewell 
luncheon given in her honor at Strath Haven Inn on June 
20. A silver bracelet set with lapis lazuli was presented to 


her with the good wishes and regretful farewells of her 
fellow teachers. 
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Ashland Teacher Retires 





Susan Devitt taught in Ashland pub- 
lic schools from 1893 until she retired 
this June. She graduated from Ashland 
High School in the class of 1893 and 
was elected that June to teach first grade 
in the school building at 14th and 
Market Streets. From that time until 
the present she taught the first, second, 
third, and fourth grades in different 
schools in the system. 











Susan Devitt 
The teachers and school board paid tribute to her at a 


banquet in Hotel Loeper in June. She received gifts of 
flowers and a fountain pen and pencil set. 





DuBois Principal Retires 


HE DuBois Teachers’ Association, on May 15, held the 

final session of the year in honor of Cannie Miller, prin- 
cipal of DuBois Junior High School, who retired on June 2 
after 46 years of faithful and untiring service in the DuBois 
public schools. 

Miss Miller was graduated from DuBois High School in 
1892 and from West Chester State Normal School in 1895. 
She attended many summer school sessions at the Columbia 
University. During her 46 years of loyal and faithful service 
she showed that rare combination of tact, kindness, sympathy, 
understanding, and cooperation that has endeared her to the 
hearts of her co-workers, fellow teachers, and to her many 
students. She was very helpful in working with the board 
of education and superintendent in bringing into existence 
the excellent junior high school organization of which she 
has been the successful principal for four years previous to 
her retirement. Her experience has covered every grade from 
primary up to and including ninth grade. 

The junior high school at a previous party in her honor 
had presented her with a string of gold beads and a glad- 
stone bag. The teachers association presented her with a 
lovely silver serving set. Miss Miller expects to make her 
home in DuBois. Her pupils, teachers, and hosts of friends 
in DuBois all join in wishing her many years of life yet in 
which she can enjoy the benefits of a well-earned retire- 
ment.—Leon R. Edmiston 


Testimonial Honors Miss Brass 


|, peewee of the Oakmont public schools’ faculty and 
of the board of education paid tribute to Anna B. Brass, 
a teacher in the Oakmont schools for 44 years who retired in 
June, at a testimonial dinner at the Alcoma Country Club 
in May. 

H. N. Edmiston, president of the local branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, served as toast- 
master. He introduced Virginia Kerr, representing former 
pupils of Miss Brass, Carl H. Frey, representing the school 
board, and W. Lee Gilmore, representing the faculty, who 
lauded Miss Brass for her remarkable record of service. 


A highlight was when Miss Brass waved “a magic wand” 
and “produced” twelve of her former pupils who now are 
faculty members. They are Mary Householder, Lulu King, 
Mrs. Edna Harvey Couch, Dan McCurdy, Ann Moore, Camille 
Fernekes, Virginia Stevenson, Virginia Kerr, Alice Sedg- 
wick, Mary Kerr, Gertrude Meeds, and Mary Williams. 

Miss Brass was presented a beautiful brooch by members 
of the school board and her co-workers on the faculty. 
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October, 1939 


For the American Way Of Life 


DUCATION for the American Way of Life is the theme 
for American Education Week which will be observed 
November 5-11. Every school in America will want to present 
the education of today to pupils and citizens in order to 
demonstrate how it contributes to the American Way of Life. 
The observance of American Education Week is sponsored 
nationally and cooperatively by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Office of Education, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the American Legion. Its suc- 
cess in every community depends upon the people who are 
entrusted with education and teachers, superintendents, 
teacher organizations, boards of education, and children in 
the schools are the ones who can effectively interpret to the 
lay public what is going on in the schools. 
Daily Themes 

Conforming to practice in recent years a special theme has 
been selected for each day’s observance. They are: 

Sunday, November 5, The place of religion in our dem- 
ocracy 

Monday, November 6, Education for self-realization 

Tuesday, November 7, Education for human relationships 

Wednesday, November 8, Education for economic eff- 
ciency 

Thursday, November 9, Education for civic responsibility 

Friday, November 10, Cultivating the love of learning 

Saturday, November 11, Education for freedom 

Alexander J. Stoddard, chairman of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission and superintendent of schools of Philadel- 
phia, in a message as chairman of the commission comments 
on several of the themes as follows: 

Self-realization is the first purpose of education in our dem- 
ocracy. Our schools seek to develop inquiring minds; to 
kindle imagination; to develop sound emotional, mental, and 
physical health; to enable each child to share in the cultural 
arts which constitute humanity’s heritage from the past; and 
to develop the sturdy personality and character without which 
all other education is useless, if not positively harmful. 

Economic Efficiency is a second great purpose of education. 
Our schools should prepare boys and girls to contribute 
gladly and effectively to the production of the goods and 
services which, taken together, make up the American stand- 
ard of living. Our schools should develop in all of us— 
adults as well as children—a grasp of economic problems that 
will help us to deal intelligently with the production, distri- 
bution, and use of wealth; our schools should be seriously 
engaged in educating consumers with a high sense of values 
so that the wealth of the nation may not be dissipated and 
misused in the production of worthless or harmful things. 

Human relationships are a third important responsibility of 
education. Particularly within the family it is necessary to 
develop the skill, the knowledge, and the habits which make 
it possible for us to get along with other people. It is fortunate 
that education for successful family and community life is 
becoming an important part of the program of public educa- 
tion. As citizens learn and practice in their homes and in 
their neighborhoods that respect for the common welfare 
which is essential in the democratic way of life, they will be 
inspired to behave in democratic fashions in wider relation- 
ships, and democracy in the nation will receive fresh impetus 
at its source. 

Civic responsibility is a fourth great purpose of education 
in this country. The good society in the United States is a 
democratic society—one which “respects the human soul as 
something sacred.” We believe in promoting the general wel- 
fare; a broad interest in the welfare of the other fellow; free- 
dom of speech, religion, petition, assembly, and the press; an 


intelligent and untrammeled ballot; the use of reason in com- 
posing differences; and the opportunity for everyone to seek in 
his own way to achieve the great task of happiness. To assist 
young people to understand such ideals, to appreciate the 
democratic heritage which has come to them after so much 
struggle and suffering on the part of those who have gone 
ahead, to feel an unswerving loyalty based on understanding 
of these ideals, and to act upon them in every phase of life, 
should become during this American Education Week in 
1939, and from here on, the real fundamentals of American 
education. 
Sponsoring organizations bring these messages: 


From the National Education Association 


Education for the American Way of Life is the theme for 
the 1939 program of American Education Week. The Amer- 
ican people are coming to realize that the future of democracy 
cannot be taken for granted. Our forefathers labored and 
sacrificed to establish the nation. We must be ready to do 
as much to protect and improve it. We must do so intelli- 
gently and vigorously in our day. 

There is a mounting flood of printed material, speeches, and 
everyday conversation about our democracy and the problems 
which confront it. We need action as well as words. In the 
schools there is action. New generations are being prepared to 
take charge of our democracy. American Education Week is 
one of the best opportunities the teaching profession has to 
show the people how this is being done.—Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary 


From the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


For many years the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has cooperated in the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. This year, however, is the first time it is an 
active sponsor of this special period set aside for educational 
interpretation. With its members joined together purpose- 
fully in the interests of children and youth, the PTA has the 
opportunity to implement the purposes of education in Amer- 
ican democracy upon which the program for the 1939 ob- 
servance of American Education Week is built. The PTA: 

Views self-realization as a matter of securing for every child 
his fullest physical, mental, and spiritual development; carries 
on parent education programs in local organizations which 
offer members the opportunity for observation and discussion 
of human relationships; encourages development of programs 
of occupational and recreational adjustment which use youth- 
ful energy in a way essential to the attainment of economic 
efficiency; and disseminates knowledge and promotes social 
awareness of civic responsibility. 

Any observance is only significant if it is the expression of 
year-round continuing effort. The PTA fulfills its true func- 
tion by continual awareness of the social problems and values 
inherent in democratic living. It is fitting, therefore, that it 
accept its measure of responsibility in the observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week.—Mrs. ]. K. Pettengill, President 


From the United States Office of Education 

Surely all schools throughout the United States should be 
providing what most of us like to call “Education for the 
American Way of Life”—but are they? 

How many of us who are parents, taxpayers, school board 
members, school officials, teachers, and students have ever 
asked ourselves the simple questions: Why do we have schools? 
What are they doing for us? What do we want them to do 
for us? 


If we, during this 1939 American Education Week, ask our- 
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selves these simple but vital questions, we may be helping to 
solve many educational and social problems. 


Education for the American Way of Life is rather high 
sounding, but in everyday terms it means helping us to live 
happily with ourselves and others. It means respect for in- 
dividuals, and their capabilities. It develops a balanced but 
critical judgment. It means training for work, and how to 
manage. It means guidance in the use of leisure time, and 
the creation of a desire for the better things of life. It prac- 
tices as well as teaches the democratic way of doing things. 
It makes us more appreciative of our democracy. 

Is your school educating for the American Way of Life?— 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


From the American Legion 


The American Legion, firm in its belief in the practicability 
of democracy, is one of the groups which founded and con- 
tinues to co-sponsor American Education Week. 

Ours is a nation of free men, with God-given rights, and 
with a government erected to maintain and preserve them. 
Its support and perpetuity rest with the reasoning intelligence 
of its citizens. The degree of that intelligence depends directly 
upon the caliber of our schools. 


Our nation has demonstrated that people can live together 
in peace if they will approach the problems of life through the 
processes of reason. We believe that in our democracy will 
be found the example which will bring peace to the world. 


Young America must be taught to appreciate the difficult 
road of human progress which led to the establishment of our 
free nation. They must be prepared to defend that heritage 
in spirit and in reasoned intelligence. There is no other alter- 
native save chaos. This the members of the American Legion 
learned through painful lessons in War. They would save 
another generation from learning its lessons in the same cruel 
school.—Stephen F. Chadwick, National Commander 


Useful Materials 


The NEA, as in years past, has developed abundant and 
useful material to aid in the proper observance. These in- 
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clude posters, leaflets, stickers, and specially prepared com- 
bination packets—packets for kindergarten-primary, elemen- 
tary school, junior high school, high school, and rural school. 
In addition to a classroom supply of posters, leaflets, and 
stickers, each packet contains six 544” by 844” folders of six- 
teen pages each. One of these folders gives general sugges- 
tions. Each of the other five deals with one of the daily topics 
and contains material appropriate to the school level indi- 
cated by the title of the packet. These folders were prepared 
by field committees based on their experience in past ob- 
servances. 

A Teachers College packet is also available which stresses 
the one hundredth anniversary of teacher education in the 
United States. 

Requests for packets or other additional information should 
be addressed to the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price of all 
packets is 50c each. The six folders in each packet sell sep- 
arately at roc each. 





International Artistic Typewriting 


Contest 


The rules for the contest: 

1. Any make of typewriter may be used, and any color of 
ribbon or combination of colors may be used. 

2. No part of the design may be made other than on the 
typewriter. 

3. Any portrait, scene, design, or subject may be used as 
long as it has never before been published. 


4. Designs will be judged on the basis of uniqueness, 
originality, and neatness—although erasing will be permitted. 

5. The decisions of the judges shall be final. 

6. The winning entry will receive a miniature gold trophy; 
the second-place winner will receive a miniature silver 
trophy; the next ten winners will each receive a bronze 
medal. The next twenty winners will each receive a blue 
ribbon award. The best entry from each school submitting 
a group of twenty or more entries will receive a bronze 
medal, and the school submitting the best group of twenty or 
more entries will receive a gold trophy. Regardless of other 
prizes won, the best entry from each continent will receive a 
bronze medal, while the best entry from each country will re- 
ceive a blue-ribbon award. In addition, the entry coming the 
greatest distance from Windber, Pennsylvania, will receive a 
bronze medal. Teachers of those contestants placing among 
the first twelve winners will receive special prizes. 

7. Any number of entries may be submitted by each con- 
testant but each entry must be accompanied by five cents to 
help defray the cost of conducting the contest. (Foreign en- 
trants should not remit by stamps, but may remit by Inter- 
national Money Order or by money at the current exchange 
rate.) 


8. Each contestant should type his name and the name and 
address of his school in the top right-hand corner of the back 
of each entry. 


9. Students of any school where typewriting is taught, any- 
where in the world, may compete. 


10. Entries should be sent flat to Julius Nelson, Sponsor, 
International Artistic Typing Contest, Windber High School, 
Windber, Pennsylvania, and should bear sufficient postage. 
All entries become the property of the sponsor and as such, 
cannot be returned. Domestic entries must be postmarked 
not later than April 15, 1940. Foreign entries must reach 
Windber not later than May 1, 1940. 
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INTERNATIONAL Goop-WILL TREE 


Good-Will Tree at Tunkhannock 


Se Rotary Club of Tunkhannock sponsored through the 
cooperation of the high school an International Good- 
Will Tree Planting. 

Letters were sent to many foreign countries asking for a 
pound of soil in which was to be planted a tree designated 
as a Good-Will Tree. Soil was received from thirty foreign 
countries and two blue spruce trees were planted on the 
high school lawn in this international soil. 

Preceding the tree-planting ceremonies the Rotary Club 
was served dinner by the home economics girls. Peter K. 
Emmons, who had just returned from a World’s Tour, made 
an address. Students in costumes to represent the various 
countries from which soil had been received placed it on 
the trees as they were planted. 

The letters received from the foreign countries have been 
placed in a scrap book and will be kept in the high school 
library. A large plaque (seen in picture) has been made 
and will be hung in the high school entrance. 

The chairman of the committee was Edwin H. Kehrli, 
county superintendent, assisted by S. C. Hulslander, county 
vocational supervisor. Frank T. Dolbear is supervising prin- 
cipal of Tunkhannock borough schools. 


Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women 


HE Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women holds 

its annual conference in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Friday and Saturday, November 3 and 4. The program 
theme is “Education and Mental Health.” One angle of the 
discussion will be the responsibility of high schools and col- 
leges in the training for emotional maturity. Another will 
be the physiological factors in success and failure. Most timely 
in this present period of stress and conflict—a period when 
mental health is extremely important—is the address on “The 
Challenge of International and Interracial Conflicts” by Harry 
F, Ward, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The conference is not limited to deans and counselors alone. 
It is equally valuable for part-time guidance workers and for 
teachers carrying any kind of guidance work. The Associa- 
tion urges all such individuals to attend the meetings, with 
the feeling that it has something to give them and they have 
something of value to contribute to discussions. The Saturday 
morning conferences are discussion groups. 


PLANTING AT TUNKHANNOCK 


PSPA to Meet in Reading, 
October 27 and 28 


HE fourteenth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 

School Press Association will be held in the Reading 
Senior High School on Friday, October 27, and Saturday, 
October 28. According to present plans, registration on Fri- 
day afternoon will be followed by a general meeting in 
charge of Luther B. Mearig, president of PSPA. This meet- 
ing will feature a number of famous speakers and journalists 
and in addition will provide for the necessary transaction of 
the association’s business. 

Group meetings and clinics will be held after the general 
meeting on Friday afternoon. Present plans provide for a 
variety of topics of interest to student staff members and 
faculty advisers alike. 

The Friday evening program will include a dinner, a con- 
cert by the Reading High School band, a one-act play, a 
group of choral numbers by the a cappella choir, and a dance 
which will be free to all those attending the convention. On 
Saturday morning there will be a general meeting and a 
number of group meetings. The convention will close with 
a luncheon on Saturday. 

Reading is easily accessible from all parts of the State. It 
is situated on highway route numbers 122, 322, and 422, all 
of which connect with the larger highways of the State and 
lead north, south, east, and west. Furthermore, Reading may 
be reached by either the Pennsylvania or the Reading rail- 
road. 

The hotels of Reading are cooperating to make this one of 
the best of PSPA conventions by offering greatly reduced 
rates for the occasion. All communications concerning the 
convention should be addressed to Hayes K. McClelland, 
Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 


EDUCATION FOR CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

The educated person: 

Seeks to understand social structures and processes; 

Is sensitive to the disparities of human circumstance; 

Acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions; 

Respects honest differences of opinion; 

Has regard for the nation’s resources; 

Measures scientific advance by its contribution to general 
welfare; 

Is a cooperating member of the world community; 

Is economically literate; 

Respects the law and accepts his civic duties; . 

Acts upon unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals—From 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 








Baek to Sechool--Back to Work 


ae HE United States is about to experience its biggest 
business boom in months,” said John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, “a boom caused by the 
great American business of education—the movement of 
33,000,000 men, women, and children back to the schools of 
the Nation.” 

“Back to school each September for Mary and Bob or for 
Mother or Dad also means a step-up in employment in many 
fields. The return to classrooms means work for teachers, of 
course, and there are approximately 100,000 new teachers 
working in education for the first time this year. Educa- 
tional activity also brings employment to men and women in 
administrative and supervisory positions in school systems— 
superintendents, business officers, supervisors, principals. It 
creates a demand for custodians, bus drivers, engineers, car- 
penters, plumbers, and electricians. 

“When schools open throughout the Nation,” Commis- 
sioner Studebaker pointed out, “activity is stimulated in many 
other industries—clothing, shoe, book, school-supply, publish- 
ing, and building. The back-to-school movement is definitely 
a back-to-work movement.” 


Investment in Education 


The United States Office of Education estimates that the 
Nation’s Investment in educational plants and endowments 
and other trust funds is more than $12,000,000,000. Of the 
endowment and trust funds about $1,525,000,000 are held by 
private institutions and $712,000,000 by public institutions. 

For instructional services in America’s schools, for supplies, 
repairs, new buildings, and equipment for 1 year, there is an 
approximate expenditure of $2,659,000,000. The Office of 
Education points out that this is less than roc a day for each 
person of voting age in the United States. 


Of the $2,650,000,000 spent for education in our country 
each year, approximately $1,300,000,000 goes for elementary 
school and kindergarten instruction, $800,000,000 goes for 
secondary schools, and $500,000,000 for colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Elementary Education 


Elementary schools this year will enroll about 21,750,000 
boys and girls. About 2,060,000 of these youngsters will enter 
the first grade for the first time. Approximately 650,000 of 
them have previously attended kindergartens, and an addi- 
tional 50,000 have also attended nursery schools. 


This year’s elementary-school child will find teachers mak- 
ing every effort to adapt the school program to his needs, abil- 
ities, and interests. He will find his geography, arithmetic, 
history, and other subjects included in specially planned units 
of study and accomplishments which allow him to progress as 
rapidly as he can or as slowly as he needs to go. Records of 
his educational achievements, social behavior, and physical 
welfare will be kept as guides to his special interests, skills, 
and needs throughout his school career. 

Today’s classroom takes on an inviting appearance with 
opportunities for experimentation, informal reading, and re- 
porting both individual and class progress. The teacher guides 
what goes on but does not dictate. School-books are supple- 
mented with stereopticon slides, motion pictures, charts, and 
radio programs. School itself beckons the child and joy in 
learning is the expected experience, not the exception. 


Safety and Health 


This year’s elementary school will place increased emphasis 
upon safety as it is practiced rather than merely upon rules 
of safety. Most schools will provide various types of health 

















Gettinc a Goop START 


Children about to enter school in the North York system were insured 
a good start, when they were brought together at a pre-school party 
which gave opportunity for a medical and dental examination. The 
school nurse and school officials entertained the pre-school children at 
an afternoon of fun and recreation. The children enjoyed a “talkie,” 
then after the examination were served a party lunch. Parents and 
prospective students displayed much enthusiasm in the event. 


service—medical, dental, and nurse inspection for the correc- 
tion and prevention of physical problems. 

In this connection, Dr. James F. Rogers, U. S. Office of 
Education consultant in health education, says, “Every child 
should return to school in his best possible condition. He 
should be protected against such communicable diseases as 
small pox and diptheria. Any imperfection of eyes and ears 
should be removed or improved. Every child every day 
should be well fed and well rested. The child goes to school 
in body as well as mind, and mind does best when body is 
best,” says Dr. Rogers. 


Secondary Education 


High schools throughout the country will enroll 7,200,000 
pupils this year. Four hundred thousand pupils will attend 
private secondary schools. About 40,000 will be enrolled in 
high-school postgraduate classes. 


What will the high-school student of 1939-40 study? The 
United States Office of Education points out that high schools 
have reported more than 200 different subjects which are of- 
fered to high-school pupils today. 


Today’s high-school pupil, who is typical, takes during his 
high-school career one or more courses in English, social 
science (including American history, foreign history, and 
problems of government or sociology and economics), science, 
commercial work, physical education, and in all probability, 
mathematics. For the high-school girl there is also home eco- 
nomics, and for the boy, agricultural or industrial work. There 
are, of course, numerous deviations from this average situa- 
tion and there are numerous subjects available in the depart- 
ments mentioned as well as in art, music, foreign languages, 
and other types of vocational work. 


In 1890 the most important high-school subjects were Latin, 
Greek, German, French, algebra, geometry, physics, chemis- 
try, and history. 


Although larger numbers of persons have been taking high- 
school work each year, and the number of public high schools 
increased from 16,300 in 1918 to 25,600 in 1936, still only 7 
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of every 10 persons of high-school age are enrolled in high 
school today. It is estimated that the number of persons of 
high-school age (14 to 17 years, inclusive) are fewer this year 
than last year, when the number reached its peak. 


Colleges and Universities 


This year’s college and university registration will total ap- 
proximately 1,400,000. Of the 1,110,000 young men and 
women who graduated from high schools in 1939, about 
400,000 will enter college this fall. 

Colleges and universities have registered many more stu- 
dents during the past few years due to financial aid of the 
NYA, and lack of positions for high-school graduates and for 
young people generally. 

There has been a decided increase in the demand for col- 
legiate graduate study. From 1930 to 1936 the number of 
graduate students increased from 47,000 to 79,000. In addi- 
tion to the traditional fields of graduate study—theology, law, 
and medicine—today there are 18 or more including agricul- 
ture, commerce and business, dentistry, engineering, phar- 
macy, music and fine arts, veterinary medicine, architecture, 
forestry, journalism, and library science. 

The junior-college movement will continue its development 
this year. The junior-college program is no longer including 
only the first 2 years of the regular liberal-arts collegiate cur- 
riculum. It is adding vocational or semiprofessional training 
and general curriculums to its program. 

College students this year will pay more than $158,000,000 
for instructional fees at more than 1,500 colleges and uni- 
versities. One-half of the students will attend public institu- 
tions and one-half private schools. Approximately 110,000 
faculty members carry on the work of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. 


School Terms—Teacher Salaries 


Schools in cities operate approximately 181 days, while those 
in rural communities are open only about 163 days. The 
United States Office of Education reports, however, that the 
rural school term is lengthening each year. 

Records reveal that there are slightly fewer pupils attending 
rural schools throughout the United States than there are at- 
tending city schools, although there are more rural school 
teachers than city school teachers. 

The average annual salary of teachers in cities is about 
$1,818; of teachers in rural areas, about $827. State reports 
indicate that teachers’ salaries have been substantially in- 
creased the past 2 or 3 years, although a few states have de- 
creased teachers’ salaries. 

There are still 124,000 one-teacher schools in the United 
States, enrolling 2,725,000 children. These schools are being 
eliminated and replaced by larger, better-equipped school 
plants at the rate of 2,000 a year. 

Four million children will be transported to. school each 
day during the 1939-40 school term. 

There is now a tendency in most States to decrease the 
number of pupils taught by each teacher in order to increase 
the effectiveness of instruction by giving more’ personal and 
individual attention to pupils. From 1934 to 1938, however, 
the States of Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Vermont reported an increase in the number of pupils under 
each teacher’s direction. 


Teachers 


There are approximately 1,073,000 teachers in all types of 
schools, both public and private and from kindergarten 
through college, in the United States. The U. S. Office of 
Education points out that from 1930 to 1936 the number of 
teaching positions in the country increased 1.5 per cent, while 
the number of pupils in average daily attendance increased 
4.9 per cent. Since 1900 the number of teachers throughout 
the Nation has practically doubled. 
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Of the 1,073,000 teachers, about 266,000 are men. From 
1930 to 1936 the proportion of men teachers increased from 
16.6 per cent to 20.6 per cent. 

Every State in the Union makes provisions for the certifica- 
tion of teachers so as to insure a high quality of education. 
The largest single item in State expenditures for education 
is for teachers’ salaries. 

Minimum requirements for teacher certification are con- 
stantly rising, the Office of Education indicates. In fact, the 
average amount of education possessed by America’s teachers 
increases approximately 1 year during each 15 years. In 1839 
the typical public-school teacher did not have more than the 
modern equivalent of 8 years of schooling, and in all prob- 
ability had less. Today the average elementary-school teacher 
has had a minimum preparation of 2 years’ college work. 
Junior-high-school teachers have had nearly 4 years’ prepara- 
tion in college, and senior-high-school teachers have usually 
completed 4 years’ college training. Half of the cities with 
populations of 500,000 or more in 1932 required elementary- 
school teachers to have a 4-year college education. High-school 
teachers in one-third of these cities were required to have 
5 years’ college work. 


Vocational Education 


Larger Federal appropriations to the States for the promo- 
tion of vocational education are stimulating local communities 
to construct more vocational schools to provide practical train- 
ing for work in the trades and industries, on the farm, in 
business, and in the home. Surveys are revealing what occu- 
pational opportunities are open, what types of training are 
needed, and specific problems that vocational schools can help 
young people and adults to solve. 

Particular emphasis is being laid upon proper guidance of 
youth and adults in the occupational fields. State and local 
school systems are establishing larger numbers of occupational 
information and guidance centers. 

The field of education for the distributive occupations will 
be extended this year to provide much-needed instruction in 
store operation and management and in successful business 
practice to workers in small retail stores, route men, specialty 
salesmen, and others. 

The need for more technical information brought about by 
new inventions and the adoption of new materials, processes, 
and equipment in industry will also bring back to vocational 
schools large numbers of old and young alike who need 
preparation for present-day occupations. Farm youth and 
adults will continue studying better farming and marketing 
methods. 

Home economics classes in vocational schools will help 
homemakers analyze their home needs in an endeavor to make 
each expenditure count. Intelligence in selecting and buying 
for the home is emphasized in the home-economics consumer- 
education program. Experiments in education for family 
living will be continued with the aid of the United States 
Office of Education in four centers during the 1939-40 year. 
These centers are: Wichita, Kansas; Toledo, Ohio; Obion 
County, Tennessee; and Box Elder County, Utah. 

There will be a greater interest during the year in training 
for public service stimulated by Federal funds. 


CCC Camp Education 


There has been no summer vacation in the “University of 
the Woods.” CCC Camp education is a year-round activity, 
the program ranging from elimination of illiteracy to college 
attendance. Principal emphasis is upon vocational training. 
Enrollees work 40 hours each week and study voluntarily. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the CCC enrollees attended training 
courses related to their jobs during the past year. Forty-one 
per cent attended vocational training courses, and 16 per cent 
participated in avocational activities. Each CCC camp now 
has a school building and improved library and shop equip- 
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ment. It is predicted that approximately go per cent of the 
300,000 CCC enrollees this year will attend educational classes 
in the camps. 


For Better Schools 


Sixteen states have recently made exhaustive studies of their 
school systems for the purpose of improving school adminis- 
tration and educational facilities. They are Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Texas, 
Washington, and New York. These investigations are re- 
vealing how States can provide a higher standard of educa- 
tion for the money spent. State legislatures and local school 
boards and taxpayers are showing interest in the State-survey 
findings which can be used to effect needed changes in local 
school organization and administration. 


NYA Student Aid in Pennsylvania 
(From page 38) 

than we were able to furnish. In some sections of the State, 
the number of student applications was so great that principals 
had to restrict their payroll to students coming from families 
with a technical relief status. Few principals were in position 
to permit their NYA student workers to earn the legal month- 
ly maximum of $6. 

As a whole, the principals and their faculty committees are 
much pleased with the attitude of the students employed on 
the student aid program. Exactly 1015 secondary principals 
of the State report that they prefer keeping the responsibility 
of selecting NYA aid recipients in the hands of the local school 
authorities, instead of assigning such responsibility to some 
non-educational public service agency. Nevertheless, most of 
the secondary school heads do rely pretty heavily on infor- 
mation furnished them by local welfare agencies as to the 
financial status of the families represented by their student 
aid recipients. 

In concluding this brief article, it is most fitting that we 
should pay our respects to this fine piece of unselfish public 
service which our schoolmen are performing in the handling 
of a program which makes it possible for thousands of their 
students to continue their schooling. 


Pennsylvania Historical Association 


byw sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will be on October 27-28 at Bethlehem with 
the Hotel Bethlehem as central headquarters. The Associa- 
tion is a State-wide historical society drawing its membership 
from individuals and organizations interested in State history. 
Roy F. Nichols, chairman of the department of history of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is president. The Association has 
a considerable membership drawn from social studies teachers 
in the secondary schools. 

The “American Revolution in Pennsylvania” will be one 
of the principal themes for the meeting this year. Teachers 
and students in the universities and schools of the State will 
present papers relating to this subject. The Saturday meet- 
ing will begin at 10:30 in the Hotel Bethlehem and teachers 
are especially invited to attend. During the afternoon an 
opportunity will be provided to visit points of historical inter- 
est in and near Bethlehem. The evening meal will take the 
form of an old Moravian supper served at the Moravian Col- 
lege for Women. The famed Moravian Choir will present 
an evening musical service. 


Education makes a people easy to lead, but difficult to 
drive; easy to govern, but impossible to enslave—Lord 
Brougham 
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READING GRADE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Kips Amanda E. Stout grade school orchestra is the only 
grade orchestra in the Reading school system. Instru- 
mental classes are a regular part of the school program, and 
from these classes the most advanced players form the 
nucleus for the orchestra. 

Mrs. Edna Frantz Springer is the music teacher in the 
school of which J. Harold Klopp is principal. 


Executive Council 
September 16, No. VII. 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Superintendent 
Thomas Francis, Scranton, the 1939 Executive Council of 
PSEA met at Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg; September 16, with all members present or accounted 
or. 


The Council transacted the following business: 

1. Received a report from the President with reference to 
the Conference of Superintendents at Pennsylvania State 
College, The 1939 World Congress on Education for Demo- 
cracy at New York City, and the Conference of Presidents 
of Convention Districts. 

2. Accepted reports of the Executive Secretary on finances, 
tenants, membership, the PENNsyLvANIA ScHooL JouRNAL, 
renovation of Headquarters, legal assistance, resignation of 
Mrs. Emilie K. Keener and her withdrawal from the PSEA 
and NEA retirement system, and the employment of Evelyn 
M. Leswing for stenographic service for the assistant execu- 
tive secretaries. 

3. Received a report from the assistant executive secretary 
and director of research on data on unpaid teachers’ salaries, 
100 questions and answers of essential facts teachers should 
know about the Pennsylvania Public School Employees’ Re- 
tirement System revised for use by the Retirement Problems 
Committee, and a revision of the Pennsylvania Public School 
Catechism. 

After discussion of the report on unpaid salaries, Miss 
Foster moved that Governor James be requested to include 
in the call for a special session adequate financial support for 
education and that his attention be directed particularly to 
the need for increasing salaries of teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts and enacting such other school finance legislation as to 
prevent a recurrence of delinquent salaries. Seconded and 
carried. 

4. Accepted a report of the assistant executive secretary, field 
service, on interviews with officers of local branches and others 
in over twenty places. He reported excellent reception every- 
where. 
5. Received reports of the following committees: 

a. Constitutional Revision, Supt. Douthett, chairman. 

The Executive Council felt that this report should be care- 
fully studied before any action was taken on it. The Council 
agreed to meet September 23 for its consideration. 

b. Committee on Higher Education, Doctor Henke, 
chairman. 
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c. Committee on Revision of Handbook and Arguments 
in Defense of Goals, Doctor Faust, chairman. 
d. Committee on Expense Accounts, President Francis, 
chairman. 
6. The president announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: 
a. Budget—H. V. Herlinger, chairman; J. E. Nancarrow, 
J. Frank Faust, Allen E. Bacon, Sarah E. Crowell. 
b. Nominations and Elections—J. E. Nancarrow, chair- 
man; Edwin D. Clauss, Harriet W. Morgan, J. 
Maclay Kelley. 
c. Social—Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, chairman; Sarah E. 
Crowell, J. G. Allen. 
7. Approved a suggested change in the constitution of the 
Midwestern Convention District concerning the rotation of 
officers by counties. 
8. Considered an outline form of the programs for the 1939 
Harrisburg convention of PSEA and made suggestions for 
changes. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. GayMan, 
Executive Secretary. 


Toward World Understanding 


HE interest of the PSEA in the movement to further in- 

ternational goodwill was expressed in a resolution ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates at the State Convention in 
Harrisburg, December 28, 1938: “That this Association urge 
all teachers to continue to promote international goodwill 
_. .” A report of the work of the Committee on I[nter- 
national Relations of the NEA will give teachers suggestions 
for material which will give information on foreign lands. 
This committee works in cooperation with the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. 

The NEA committee, with Annie C. Woodward, High 
School, Somerville, Mass., chairman, received from volun- 
tary contributions of teachers $2286.19 to be used to further 
its program of international relations. In her report at the 
San Francisco convention, Miss Woodward says that this 
fund enabled the committee to distribute 60,000 copies of the 
leaflet “Toward World Understanding.” In cooperation with 
the Federal Office of Education, it was also possible to pub- 
lish a descriptive booklet on education in the United States. 
Spanish and Portugese editions of the booklet were prepared 
for distribution at the Rio convention. 


174 Organizations Interested in International Relations 


The NEA Committee, in cooperation with the Research 
Division, has published a handbook of organizations inter- 
ested in peace and international goodwill. In this publication 
174 organizations are listed. The descriptive statements tell 
the stated purposes, activities, publications, and services of 
interest to classroom teachers. It is believed that this brief 
catalogue will be of genuine usefulness to teachers who are 
seeking sources of information on foreign lands. Copies of 
this report may be obtained at a moderate price from the 
NEA office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

In closing her committee report, Miss Woodward said, 
“During the recent turbulent period, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull called upon the nations of the world to choose ‘the 
way of reason’ rather than the methods of force. For many 
years the National Education Association has advocated the 
way of reason. Through convention discussions, reports, and 
resolutions, the way of reason has been shown to be distinctly 
educational in its spirit and methods. Teachers should have 
a constructive part in building better world understanding. 
The committee welcomes suggestions as to how to make its 
work of increasing value to the teachers of America.” 


October, 1939 


Congress on Education For Democracy 


A WORLD CONGRESS on Education for Democracy was 
sponsored by Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
August 14-18. From the report of Thomas H. Briggs on the 
discussions and recommendations of the seminars at the clos- 
ing meeting of the Congress, we gain a splendid idea of the 
purpose of the meeting, its general nature, and of the good 
accomplished. We quote the first paragraph of his report: 

“This is a daring and unprecedented experience that has 
been attempted by the Congress on Education for Democracy. 
It has abandoned the untenable notion that educators should 
have the final decision about all things educational. It has 
recognized that the public, of which teachers are a part, but 
only a part, has and should have in a democracy the final 
decision regarding the general policies of education, leaving 
matters of technical procedure to those who have professional 
training and competence. It has undertaken with no mean 
success to get from representative lay organizations the ap- 
pointment of delegates who are competent to speak for the 
groups that they represent. Then, after hearing from emin- 
ent speakers an exposition of the general problem and of 
some of its important phases a selection of delegates met in 
sixteen seminars to which, in order to get a cross-section of 
opinion of everyone, they had been assigned more or less 
arbitrarily to discuss in each one a single question from the 
list previously proposed by both laymen and educators for 
consideration.” 

The sixteen seminars were on the following topics: What 
is Democracy, Influences Changing Democracy, Education 
for Citizenship, Education for Economic Life, Education for 
Personal Relationships, Adaptation of Education to In- 
dividual Differences, Freedom in Teaching, Freedom of 
Teaching in Civic Life, Education and Government, Educa- 
tion and Minorities, Education by Non-Scholastic Agencies, 
Study of Foreign Educational Systems, Adaptation to Popu- 
lation Changes, Ethical and Religious Education, Democracy 
of Culture, What Shall Be Done. 


Convention District Sponsors 
Radio Programs 


HE administrators, high school principals, and presidents 
and secretaries of local branches of the Southeastern 
Convention District met in Studio B of Radio Station WFIL, 
Philadelphia, on September 27 to discuss the series of radio 
programs to be sponsored by the District and presented over 
this station. Robert B. Nixon of Radnor is chairman of the 
radio committee of the district. 

The series, under the tentative title of “Uncle Sam’s Chil- 
dren,” will be inaugurated during October and will be heard 
from 10:30 to 11:00 o’clock every Saturday morning. Featured 
will be pupil musical organizations and pupil solos. Each 
week there will be a short presentation dealing with some 
school phase or problem. 

Raymond C. Webster, assistant executive secretary, field 
service, attended the meeting on September 27 and discussed 
professional membership with the group. The first meeting 
of the executive committee of the convention district will be 
held in October. 


From the Department of Public Instruction we learn that 
of the 870,963 teachers in public elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States in 1936, 179,073 or 20.6% were 
men as compared to 691,890 women. In 1934, 19.1% of 
public school teachers were men and in 1932, 17.7%. Figures 
for Pennsylvania reveal that of the 64,043 teachers employed 
in the State 26.9% are men and 73.1% are women. 
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War Talk Banned in Schoolrooms 


PHILADELPHIA’S school teachers, realizing the effect 

the European war has on the minds of their charges, 

were informed they must refrain from discussing international 
difficulties in the classroom. 

At the same time the Board of Education announced that 
a board of strategy would be organized to keep war hatred 
out of the schools. 

In an address before some 300 principals and superintend- 
ents, Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
said: 

“The real war is between the physical war going on in 
Europe and whether it will be worth continuing the schools 
after the war is over. 

“T admit I have no right to ask you to sacrifice or submerge 
your personal opinions, but as teachers we must be careful 
that what we say and write will not reveal the non-neutrality 
of our hearts. 

“There is another kind of neutrality, however—professional 
neutrality, and it is on that basis that I am asking you not 
to use the school as a medium of expressing your personal 
views.” 

Expressing himself as opposed to “quarantining” the 
schools against war news, Dr. Stoddard declared that some 
information, which he classed as rumors, has no place in 
the classroom unless tagged as such. 

“The best defense,” he declared, “against being drawn out 
of our professional neutrality is to rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of American democracy. Resolve during this period 
that we will do the best we can to preserve our democratic 
ideals.” Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Sept. 14, 1939. 


Birthday of William Penn October 28 


EW material on William Penn, his life, and on the 

founding of Pennsylvania is available from the office 
of the Friends’ Peace Committee, 304 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as follows: 
The Life of William Penn—8 pictures to color. Subjects: 

g years Old (going to school at 6 a. m.) 

A Lad Goes Adventuring (to Ireland) 

A Young Man of Affairs Returns to Ireland 

William and Guli (their marriage) 

Pennsylvania’s Charter is Granted 

The Fleet-Footed Governor (races with the Indians) 

The Governor Rides to Haverford 

Penn Bids Philadelphia a Last Farewell (his prayer for 

Phila.) 

Each picture is on white paper 844” x 11”, with a descrip- 
tive paragraph from Penn by Elizabeth Janet Gray (published 
by the Viking Press, N. Y.), a delightful account of Penn’s 
life. The pictures were done by Marion T. Justice, well- 
known illustrator of children’s books. 


Prices: 

I set... free 50 sets .. $1.25 

Io sets .. $.35 100 sets .. $2.00 
William Penn Packets, graded. Stories, pictures, plays. 
Contents: 


No. 1 (Grades 1-3); No. 2 (Grades 4-6); No. 3 (Grades 

7-12). 

Price per packet: twenty-five cents. Note: Packets No. 1 
and No. 2 include the set of pictures to color, “The Life of 
William Penn.” 

Slides: The Founding of Pennsylvania. A set of 18 slides 
with a descriptive lecture. No charge, except transporta- 
tion. 

Speakers: whose talk will supplement the slides, or others 
who will talk on Penn’s life, or on related subjects of your 
choice. Consult Anne H. Price, director, Speakers’ Bureau, 
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304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Lombard 3664. No charge 
for this service. 

Pageants and Plays: We have both, but we suggest you look 
them over in our office, as you—alone—know best what 
you want. 


Handling Controversial Issues 


C AN the American Schools afford to disregard the impli- 

cations of the present social order? The modern school 
may develop efficiency in doing the fundamental processes of 
reading, writing and ’rithmetic; it may add the lore of 
vitamins and calories; it may train efficient business ma- 
chines; and it may teach the various social graces; but it 
will fail in large measure, if it doesn’t teach future citizens 
to think straight on the bigger social problems and teach 
them how to handle controversial issues. The-schools are 
no more at fault for present conditions than business, pro- 
fessional groups, or housewives. They must, however, take 
the responsibility for not having recognized the needs of 
future generations and also for the fact that they have let 
themselves be cowed by intimidations of various groups 
and persons. 

Much has been written and said upon the question as to 
how far the schools have a right to predetermine the think- 
ing of the next generation. Many pressure groups have be- 
come seriously concerned over the mental processes of the 
American schoolmar’m. Indoctrination as a saving grace or 
as an evil is still being debated. Granted that the educa- 
tional profession hasn’t all of the answers to modern social 
problems. Granted that any attempt to remake the world 
on a new pattern is apt to be disastrous. Granted also that 
we haven’t any right to foist any particular creed or dogma 
upon the new generation. Nevertheless, the American school 
does owe youth a fair picture of social conditions as they 
are today. The present complex social situation demands 
the application of reason rather than emotion. If the facts 
with which we come in contact determine our thinking, the 
social scientist is responsible for making it possible to under- 
stand how our social institutions evolved and the clashes 
and conflicts of interest that exist in our present society, so 
that the pupils may become clear-headed thinkers—be this 
indoctrination or be it not! 

—H. A. R. Inpatt in School Executive. 





County Rural Talent Festivals 


ANY schools have been active and interested in the 

county festivals in dramatics, music and folk games 
which for the past nine years have been held in almost every 
county. This cultural arts program is conducted under the 
auspices of the County Agricultural Extension Service, of 
Pennsylvania State College, and has as its purpose the de- 
velopment of talent, the providing of wholesome fun, the 
stimulation of good quality programs in recreation and enter- 
tainment, as well as the educational value. 

The county festivals will be held sometime during the fall 
or winter. Any adult rural organization is eligible. Churches, 
PTA’s, Sunday schools, granges, cooperative locals, youth 
groups, lodges, and other rural groups usually participate. 

One-act plays and short pageants are used in the festival. 
Music activities consist of small vocal groups, choirs, choruses, 
verse speaking choirs, instrumental groups, and folk game 
groups. All groups must have at least three members. 

Last year more than 300 rural organizations were repre- 
sented in drama and music work in the state. With the 
growing interest in this activity even more groups are ex- 
pected to avail themselves of the opportunity of developing 
their own talent and providing their own recreation. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce 
attention of our readers, who can decide what 
they may never have the time to read. The fo 





enough information to enable readers to determine w 


Home-ScHooL-ComMuNITY RELAaTIoNs. William 
A. Yeager, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 523 pp. Illus. Univer- 
sity Book Store, University of Pittsburgh 

The scope of the discussion of this unusually 
useful book is illustrated by the different chap- 
ter headings 

A. Public Education in American Life 

B. Public Education as a Community Enter- 

rise 

. C. Cooperating Agencies in Home-School- 

Community Relations 

D. Problems and Policies in a Relations Pro- 
gram 

E. Building a Constructive Program 


Considering education as a strictly coopera- 
tive process and recognizing constantly the 
leadership of the public schools as but one 
agency that influences the child educationally, 
Dr. Yeager points the way by which the school 
can be kept “in step” in the development of 
more abundant living for all childhood. Signifi- 
cant is the last chapter in which definite sugges- 
tions are made for building a constructive pro- 
gram of home, school, and community relations. 
The book will be valuable to all administrators 
and agencies who seek to foster harmonious pro- 
grams of education.’ Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh, wrote the Fore- 
word, and Harvey B. Cushman drew the illus- 


trations. Type and page arrangement are ex- 

cellent. 

Buitpinc Our Lire TocETHER. Joseph I. 
Arnold and Dorothy J. Banks. 744 pp. 


Illus. Row, Peterson. $1.60 


The essentials of good citizenship presented 
in an interesting and teachable text for ninth- 
grade civics classes. The book contributes 
definitely to four groups of objectives in demo- 
cratic education as outlined by the Education 
Policies Commission of the NEA and the AASA: 
1. Unit I on “The Plan of Our Work Together” 
and Unit VIII on “Each Builds His Own Life” 
guide the attainment of self realization. 2. Unit 
II deals with “Our Social Foundations” and 
stresses the importance of human relationships 
in home, school, church, and community. 
3. Unit IIT on “Our Economic Foundations” ex- 
plains the production and consumption of goods 
and the various factors involved in the world 








VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE 


9 units and Teacher’s Guide. For administrators 
who now have or are starting a program of 
group guidance Text and individual guidance 
record make up each unit. Written by out- 
standing vocational guidance people. 


+ Making Good tn High School 
Keeping Physically Fit 

- A Health Program 

. Understanding Yourself 

Taking a Look At Myself 

» Selecting an Occupation 

Getting a Job 

The Graduate Looks Ahead 
As Others Like You 


NEW SHOP BOOKS 


Designed to meet the new practical trend in edu- 
cation. Offer much broader guidance than old 
formal shop texts. 


CONMURWNw 


General Drafting, $1 

General Shop Woodworking, 72c 
General Shop Electricity, 60c 
General Shop Metal Work, 60c 
Gas and Arc Welding, 72c 


McKNIGHT AND McKNIGHT 
Publishers Bloomington, III. 





a few of the new books sent us by publishers. W 

books they want to read, and at the same time gain a 

lowing announcements, unless signed, do not purport to 
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ther they wish to secure the books. 


of work. It looks toward the economic effi- 
ciency of the youthful citizen. 4. Units IV, V, 
and VI promote the objectives of civic responst- 
bility. They are entitled respectively “The 
Builders and How They Take Part in Govern- 
ment,” “The Machinery of Government,” and 
“The Cost of Government.” Unit VII, entitled 
“The Tasks of the Builders,” presents problems 
which combine all four of the objectives of 
democratic citizenship, as indeed they are com- 
bined and related in real life. 

THROUGH THE GREEN GATE. Mabel O'Donnell. 
192 pp. Illus. Row, Peterson. $0.88 
The readiness third reader of The Alice and 
Jerry Series designed to review second-year 
vocabulary and introduce the child gradually to 
third-year vocabulary and format. Illustrations 
by Florence and Margaret Hoopes, in color, are 

most attractive. 


Tue Reapinc Cuorus. Helen Gertrude Hicks. 
184 pp. Illus. Noble and Noble. $1.95 

A beautifully illustrated book that will bring 
about a better understanding and interpretation 
of poetry by means of choral reading—several 
or many voices speaking as one. The book 
includes many poems selected, for the most 
part, from the works of modern poets and 
skilfully arranged for speaking in groups and 
by parts. The introductory chapters include a 
definition of choral reading, its history, and an 
analysis of the values to be gained from it. 
The important questions of the director and 
techniques, including size of chorus, costuming, 
and staging, are fully covered. This recently 
revived ancient art is proving particularly effec- 
tive in developing personality, self-expression, 
group cooperation, and socialization, as well as 
speech improvement. 


Watt Disney Story Booxs. DonaLp Duck AND 
His Frienps. Told by Jean Ayer. Mickey 
Never Fairs. Told by Robin Palmer. 
Scnoo. Days 1n DisneyvittE. Told by 
Caroline Emerson. Tue Littie Pic’s Pic- 
NIC AND OTHER Stories. Told by Margaret 
Wise Brown. 102 pp. each. Heath. $0.68 
each 


These Walt Disney Story Books retain the 
humor that has endeared the Disney films to 
millions. Children will revel in the familiar 
characters and the gay illustrations, while 
teachers will find them well-written, artistically 
designed, and eminently suitable for school use. 
Illustrations are in four colors and were drawn 
especially for these books by the Walt Disney 
studio. 

Pocket Books. Published by Robert F. de Graff, 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. $0.25 each 

“Pocket Books” make available the best-sell- 
ing books of our time in unabridged form at 
twenty-five cents a copy. The books, 44” x 
6%” with durable paper binding, are distributed 
through the usual channels of book distribution 
and are on sale in drug and cigar stores and on 
news stands. The first ten tics selected for 
the books were: “Lost Horizon”, James Hilton; 
“Bambi,” Felix Salten; “The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd”, Agatha Christie; ‘Wuthering 
Heights”, Emily Bronte; “Enough Rope”, 
Dorothy Parker; “Topper”, Thorne Smith; “The 
Way of All Flesh”, Samuel Butler; “Wake Up 
and Live!”, Dorothea Brande; ‘“Shakespeare’s 
Five Tragedies”; “The Bridge of San Luis Rey”, 
Thornton Wilder. The publisher will welcome 
suggestions from teachers as to which titles do 
prove most popular and those which they would 
like to see issued in “Pocket Books” edition. 
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We include only those that we commend to the favorable 
passing acquaintance with many other books which 


be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


My Scuoot Booxs. Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
24 pp. Illus. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del . 

In “My School Books,” an extract from 
Hendrik Willem van Loon’s “unpublished auto- 
biography,” which he has permitted the du Pont 
Company to reprint, the writer whimsically re- 
calls his childhood experiences with schools and 














Hospitalized ...but not 
Penalized ! 








Wauen your income is 
T. P. U. protected. you can enjoy the best 
of hospital care prepaid. Because the T. P. 
U. Peerless Certificate pays EXTRA bene- 
fits if the doctor advises hospitalization to 
speed recovery. 

Whether Sickness or Accident confine you 
to hospital or home, your T. P. U. check 
is “Johnny-on-the-spot” when bills fall due. 
For hospitalization, the liberal T. P. U. 
Peerless Certificate provides 50% increase 
over regular benefits. No wonder over 
27,000 teachers vouch for T. P. U.’s peace- 
of-mind protection. 

For as little as $6 to $30 a year, you can 
guard your income from the drain of 
“missed days.” Mail coupon for informa- 


tion about T. P. U. protection. 


sPu 


1 -achers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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books. The book is issued not only for its Jiter- 

ary value, but as an example of modern methods 

in the making of textbooks. It is bound with 

PX cloth, a pyroxylin impregnated fabric dis- 

tinguished for its cleanability, durability, and 

functional beauty. A copy is being given, on 
request, to teachers and school executives visit- 
ing the du Pont “Wonder World of Chemistry” 

Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 

New STANDARD ARITHMETIcS. Grade 7. Harry 
DeW. DeGroat and Wm. E. Young. 306 pp. 
Illus. Iroquois Publishing Co. $0.80 

Grade Seven of this arithmetic series starts 
with a review of the work taught in previous 
grades, then introduces the new topics for the 
grade with clear, logical, step-by-step develop- 
ment. Drill and problems follow each process 
development. The book has good illustrations 
tied in with the problems presented, clear type, 
and ample margins. 

Discovery OF THE ELEMENTS. Mary Elvira 
Weeks. 470 pp. Illus. Published by Journal 
of Chemical Education, 20th and North- 
ampton Sts., Easton, Pa. $3. 

The story of the disclosure of the chemical 
elements in a connected narrative. The reports 
of these discoveries and the life stories of the dis- 
coverers have been gathered from old chemical 
journals, biographical dictionaries, old |etters, 
and obsolete textbooks and have been put in 
popular form for chemists, teachers, and students 
of chemistry. The book, in its fourth edition, 
has been revised, has an additional 100 pages, 
and is in new format. 

Tue New Wizarp oF Oz. L. Frank Baum. 208 
pp. Illus. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.12 

The author from boyhood had saturated him- 
self in the stories of Grimm and Anderson, but 
he felt that the time had come for a new sort 
of “magic tale,” that would eliminate all hor- 
rible incidents devised to point a fearsome moral 
and would center purely on entertainment. So 
he wrote this modernized fairy tale, with the 
wonderment and joy retained, and with the 
nightmares left out. This book contains the 
complete original Oz text. The artist, W. W. 
Denslow, put the spirit of laughter, surprise, 
and mystery in the pictures. 


Books Received 


Harrison & Co., Columbus, Ohio.: 
FouNDATION SKILLS IN MATHEMatTics. A diag- 
nostic and remedial program to provide 
testing, instruction, practice, and retesting. 
H. C. Christofferson, Carmille H. Rush, 
Walter S. Guiler. $0.45 
Laidlaw Bros., 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ALGEBRA First Course. Purposeful Mathe- 
matics. Ernest Breslich 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Primary ARITHMETIC THROUGH EXPERIENCE. 
John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caro- 
line Hatton. $1.40 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Tue First Concress or UnitTep States, 1789- 
g1. Raymond Pitcairn, 1616 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of an article pub- 
lished in many newspapers in the Spring of 
1939 on the occasion of the 150th anniversary 
of the convening of the First Congress of the 
United States. It tells how the First Congress 
gave life, strength, and permanence to our Con- 
stitution, assured the Bill of Rights, established 
national stability, and set the young republic 
firmly on the road to liberty and progress. Mr. 
Pitcairn, who is distributing the pamphlet as a 
patriotic activity, will send a copy to any school 
library or similarly responsible institution which 
requests it. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Books FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
$0.50. EquipMENT AND Suppuies. For nur- 
sery school, kindergarten, and _ primary 
grades. $0.50. ScHoot Housinc NEEDS OF 
YounG CHILDREN. $0.35. SELECTED List 
oF TEN-CENT Books. $0.15. StTupy oF 
READING WorkKBooKs. $0.35. UsEs FOR 
WastTE MatTerRIALs. $0.20. Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBU- 
TION OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY OF SAINT 
VINCENT DE Paut 1N VirciNiA. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. $1.25 


History oF EpucaTion Cnart. Lester B. Sands 
and John C. Almack. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. $1 


PEDESTRIAN PROTECTION. Safety and Traffic En- 
gineering Department, American Automo- 
bile Association, Washington, D. C. 





A NEW COURSE OF sTUDY IN ENGLISH 
was outlined for the McKees Rocks pub- 
lic schools during the 1938-39 term. The 
program was under the guidance and 
direction of Professor Ellen M. Geyer 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Every 
teacher of English in the system _par- 
ticipated in the work. 


Gitpin Townsuip, Armstrong Coun- 
ty, has built a new ten-room, brick 
building as a PWA project. This will 
close seven buildings and eliminate one 
teacher. The schools in this district 
will all be graded; the upper grades, 
departmentalized. The eighth-grade 
pupils will be transported from the 
Georgetown school to the new consoli- 
dated building at Hills. In Washington 
Township, where there are two graded 
buildings, three one-room schools will 
be closed. 





THE EIGHTH ANNUAL HISTORICAL TOUR, 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
Pittsburgh summer session and the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
was held July 14 and 15. The 1939 
tour featured scenic central and northern 
Pennsylvania, Indians and French in the 
Upper Allegheny Valley, the lumber in- 
dustry, and other points of local in- 
terest. Dinner meetings were held at 
Clearfield, Kane, and Warren, with 
stops at Saltsburg, Elders Ridge, St. 
Marys, the Kinzua Bridge at Kushequa, 
and the Cornplanter Indian Reservation. 
At Kane the tour participants were ad- 
dressed by Glennis H. Rickert, super- 
intendent of schools, and at Warren 
by M. H. Deardorff, former superin- 
tendent of schools. At the last place, the 
Seneca Indians adopted John W. Oliver, 
head of the history department of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Franklin 
I’. Holbrook, director of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, as 
honorary Seneca chiefs. 
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Perfect Attendance Records 


The above students of the Galeton High 
School have unusual attendance records, having 
been neither tardy nor absent from school for 
the number of years as indicated. They are 
(from left to right), Edwin Schott, Jr., 10 years; 
Elinor R. Bach, 10 years; Jane Finch, 10 years; 
Gertrude Schletterer, 11 years (completed twelve 
years in eleven); Donomic Stamilio, 12 years. 





Oscar BLAKE 
Honesdale High School 
Class of 1938 
12 years 





LEsTER STOUFFER 


Chambersburg High School 
12 years 
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A. S. Gruver, principal of Liberty 
High School, Bethlehem, retired in June 
after fifty years of service in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. A testimonial 
dinner attended by almost all of the 
teachers and principals of Bethlehem was 
tendered Mr. Gruver to whom the school 
board gave a leather-covered embossed 
set of resolutions. 


Mrs. JEAN ANDERSON, supervisor of 
music in Beech Creek, Flemington, Mill 
Hall, and Lamar Township consolidated 
schools, held musical concerts in each 
of the districts last spring. Two hun- 
dred and forty-nine pupils from grades 
7-12 including six girls’ and four boys’ 
glee clubs took part in the program. 
The group was accompanied by four 
trumpets and two pianos. 


Dorotuy Borrett retired after teach- 
ing in the Meadville public schools for 
45 years at the end of the 1938-39 term. 
She taught 27 years in the elementary 
schools and the remainder of the time 
in the mathematics department of Mead- 
ville High School. 


T. T. ALLEN, who has been president 
of the State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, for sixteen years, was dis- 
missed by the board of trustees of the 
college on August 19. Danie. W. 
La Rug, head of the department of 
education who has been a member of 
thie faculty for twenty-eight years, has 
been named acting president. Although 
no reasons were given for the dismissal, 
Dr. Allen is reported to have made a 
statement in which he said: “It is per- 
fectly obvious to all who are even 
slightly familiar with the facts that my 
dismissal is based entirely upon political 
considerations and not upon any real 
evidence of inefficiency.” 


I. H. Barruotomew of the music 
faculty of Bethlehem High School di- 
rected the choir of Holy Trinity Luth- 
eran Church at the Twilight Hour of 
Music at the Temple of Religion, New 
York World’s Fair, on August 16, 1939. 


Byron §S. Ho ttinsHeap, president, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pa., is a member of a special com- 
mittee on policy of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. More than 
150,000 students are now enrolled in 550 
junior colleges in 44 states. It is probable 
that over two-thirds of these will not 
continue their education beyond the two 
years of the junior college. The com- 
mittee on policy plans a four-year study 
to determine the most suitable type of 
education which will give to such stu- 
dents both economic and social com- 
petence. 


TEN PENNSYLVANIANS were awarded 
prizes in the 1939 travel contest of the 
Instructor: Austin J. App, Scranton; 
Matixpa Baixey, Slippery Rock; EstHEr 
Brown, Meadowbrook; Dorotuy Dav- 
TERICH, Philadelphia; Matotse Srurpe- 
vanT Dixon, Lock Haven; Maz Dun- 
Lap, Pittsburgh; EpirH ME L.incer, 
Johnstown; Neva W. Monrtcomery, 
California; Sytvia L. Rusu, Johnstown; 
and Hersert E. Stover, Lewisburg. 


Bripceport has completed an athletic 
field with a seating capacity of 2500. 
The field, a WPA project costing ap- 
proximately $50,000, provides for track, 
football, and baseball, and has a field 


house. 


Hicuspire dedicated the new $90,000 
annex to its high school in August as a 
part of its four-day jubilee and home- 
coming celebration. 








Exciting Stories 
AA 
Easy to Read 
a\ 
Lively Pictures 


AN 
Action and Color 








EASY GROWTH 


IN 


READING 








Three PRE-PRIMERS 
GERTRUDE Two PRIMERS MANUALS 
HILDRETH Two FIRST READERS WORKBOOKS 
Teachers College Two SECOND READERS and full 
Columbia University Two THIRD READERS equipment 


assisted by a group of 
associate authors and 
collaborating editors 








To be released January 1, 1940 


Write NOW for full information 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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lowa Silent Reading Tests 
New Edition 


These widely used tests, Elementary for grades 
4-9 and Advanced for grade 9 and above, are 
now published in a New Edition. They cover 
the wide range of skills indispensable to ef- 
fective reading. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests 


This series gives highly reliable results with a 
great saving of time in administration and 
scoring. Alpha Test is for the second half of 
first grade through grade four; Beta Test for 
grades 4-9; Gamma Test for high schools. 


Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests 


A test for children of beginning school age 
indicating the probability of success or failure 
with first-grade work. The new Revised 
Manual contains percentile norms and valu- 
able material for determining more meaning- 
ful critical scores. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 























New Positions 


Andrews, Myrtle, 4th grade, Logan school, Tyrone 

Barco, Frances Mae, elem., Meadville 

Beck, Caroline, 5th grade, Logan school, Tyrone 

Benninghoff, Henry N., math., Meadville H. S. 

Biggs, Jean E., elem., Freedom Twp., Adams Co. 

Blanchard, Kathryn, elem., Meadville 

Bolig, Martha G., Eng., Northumberland 

Bortner, Marian V., librarian, Meadville H. S. 

Brown, Harriet, social studies, Meadville H. S. 

Calvin, Frances M., elem., Meadville 

Christie, Mrs. Dorothy Fletcher, foods, Butler Jr. H. S. 

Clark, David, Jr., machine shop, Abington Sr. H. S. 

Colbert, Martha Anne, Eng., Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler 

Collins, Anna Jane, math., spelling, North Hills school, Abington Twp. 

Cross, William L., science, history, Butler Jr. H. S. 

Dean, A. R., prin., Knoxville Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 

Donaldson, W. H., prin., Chartiers Twp. Jr. H. S., Washington Co. 

Dye, David D., music, Watsontown 

Eisenhower, Russell W., prin., Northumberland Jr. H. S. 

Fink, Lyall J., asst. supt., Dauphin Co. 

Foster, Maxine M., home econ., Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler 

Fry, Charles A., ind. arts, Northumberland 

Fulton, Ralph J., math., Franklin Jr. H. S. 

Garner, Doris, librarian, Darby H. S. 

Gibson, Donald B., instrumental music, Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler 

Gipe, Maralee, music supr., St. Thomas and Hamilton Twps., Frank- 
lin Co. 

Hoenstine, D. Roy, Latin, Watsontown 

Hosack, Betty, girls phys. ed., Meadville H. S. 

Hurwitz, Hyman S., biology, general science, Butler Jr. H. S. 

Keck, Cecelia M., prin., Kennedy, Libengood Schools, Duquesne 

Kerr, Willard, 7th grade geog., Tyrone Jr. H. S. 

Kirk, Elizabeth, nurse, Darby. 

Klinger, Martha L., languages, music, Upper Mahanoy Twp., North- 
umberland Co. 

Leonard, Marjorie, home econ., Tyrone Jr. H. S. 

Mansberger, Martha D., nurse, Biglerville, York Springs, Fairfield, Hamil- 
tonban Twp., Adams Co. 

Moul, Henry E., Math. and Eng., New Oxford schools 


Gctober, 1939 


Mower, Wm. D., supr. prin., East Lansdowne 

Moyer, Helen A., librarian, Middletown H. S. 

Mumma, George S., supr., voc. agri., Sugar Valley Voc. School, Clinton Co. 

Murrin, Elizabeth J., Eng., history, Butler Jr H. S. 

Musser, E. Alice, art supr., Tyrone 

Neuber, George Howard, electricity, Abington Sr. H. S. 

Palmer, Blanche E., home econ., Biglerville H. S. 

Pardee, Chester M., math., Meadville H. S. 

Parkinson, John R., supr., voc. agri., Chartiers Jr. H. S., Washington Co. 

Porter, Rutherford B., supr., spec. ed., Blair, Huntingdon, Mifflin Cos. 

Rapp, Robert J., woodworking, Abington Sr. H. S. 

Riegle, Edgar H., soc. studies, Latin, physics, Arendtsville Voc. School 

Robertson, Charles, prin., Metal Twp. H. S., Fannettsburg, Franklin Co, 

Rockwell, Marjorie, Eng., Meadville H. S. 

Sell, Mildred E., Latin, French, Biglerville H. S. 

Shipley, Marion E., home econ., New Oxford H. S. 

Shruda, John F., commercial, Windber H. S. 

Shue, Wilmer E., supr. prin., Marcus Hook 

Shuman, Ralph G., soc. studies, Ralpho Twp., Northumberland Co. 

Snyder, Harry A., prin., Gladstone Jr. H. and Elementary School, 
Pittsburgh 

Speece, Mrs. Geraldine, Eng., Herndon 

Sterrett, Robert, voc. agriculture, Carlisle 

Steele, Donald C., prin., Baxter Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 

Stong, William F., voc. wood, Carlisle 

Stone, Paul, prin., Washington Twp. H. S., Butler Co. . 

Storrick, Mary Virginia, Eng., French, Arendtsville Voc. School 

Surbled, Harriet E., shorthand, typing, Avalon H. S. 

Sweeney, John, math. and athletic coach, Bridgeport 

Thomas, Powell, English, Bangor 

Tima, John A., ind. arts, Huntingdon 

Townsend, Stewart S., prin., West Newton H. S. 

Turner, Frederick H., soc. studies, Glenside-Weldon Jr. H. S., Abing- 
ton Twp. 

Umberger, Mary E., Eng., East Berlin H. S. 

Wagenhorst, Paul, supr. prin., Womelsdorf 

Wagner, Ruth, home econ., Bristol H. S. 

Walker, Richard E., math., Danville H. S. 

Warner, Wellman J., prof. of sociology, Dickinson College 

Watson, James E., soc. studies, Meadville H. S. 

Wesenberg, Edward E., prin., Liberty H. S. Bethlehem 

Whiting, Elizabeth Irene, elem., Meadville 

Willson, Chas. H., machine and elec. shop, Windber H. S. 

Woltjen, Gladys, prin., Morey school, Stroudsburg 

Wynne, Arnold, English, Bangor 

Yocum, Frederick W., Latin, Smedley Jr. H. S., Chester 

Zanzucci, Albert, commercial, Nanty Glo 

Zetter, Gertrude, school nurse, Irwin Jr. H. S. 

Zeiters, Dorothy L., music, Abbottstown, Bendersville, Hamiltonban and 
Menallen Twps., Adams Co. 

Zorger, Clarence E., prin., Wm. Penn H. S., Harrisburg 


Geographic News Bulletins for 
Classroom Use 


, im National Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., 
announces that publication of its illustrated Geographic 
News Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early in October. 


Teachers are requested to apply early for the number of 
bulletins desired. They are obtainable only by teachers, 
librarians, and college and normal school students. The 
bulletins are issued as a service, not for financial profit, by 
the National Geographic Society but as a part of its program 
to diffuse geographic information. They give timely in- 
formation about boundary changes, exploration, geographic 
developments, new industries, costumes and customs, and 
world progress in other lands. Each application should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents (50 cents in Canada) to 
cover the mailing cost of the bulletins for the school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for class use, 
to be sent to one address, but 25 cents must be remitted for 
each subscription. 


Who seeks for aid 

Must show how service sought can be repaid—Owen 
Meredith 

But it was in making education not only common to all, 
but in some sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of 
the free republics of America was practically settled—Lowell 
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JuniorRed Cross 
Active in Schools 
| |) pais the past school year the 


American Junior Red Cross enrol- 
ment shot above the ten million mark. 
At the end of the year there were 
10,129,265 girls and boys in 45,066 high 
and elementary schools who were proud 
to consider themselves members of this 
organization. 

In many systems Junior Red Cross 
activities are carried on as regular school 
projects, in others they are of a more 
extra-curricular nature. But all aim at 
the same goal: service to humanity. 

Thus many manual training classes 
undertake a project of providing small 
items of furniture and other objects for 
disabled veterans, while girls’ sewing 
classes have often been given the task of 
making clothing for distribution by the 
Red Cross to disaster victims. 

One of the aims of the Junior Red 
Cross is to furnish a braille Christmas 
book to every blind pupil of high school 
age or lower, registered in the United 
States. The pages of these books are 
printed by volunteers of the senior Red 
Cross and then distributed to the schools 
taking part in the project. The pupils 
of these schools bind the books in artistic 
covers prepared by the art classes and, 
sometime before Christmas, when all 
books are ready, they are distributed in 
accordance with directions of national 
headquarters. This method of distribu- 
tion assures that every blind pupil re- 
ceives his gift and avoids duplication. 

In a number of cities Junior members 
of the Red Cross have actively partici- 
pated in the home and farm accident 
prevention campaign. They have kept 
records of accidents to pupils, analyzed 
these and then drawn certain recom- 
mendations, careful adherence to which 
would reduce accidents both at school 
and in the house. They have made 
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surveys of their homes, have removed 
hazards, and in general have contributed 
to reducing the number of home, school, 
and farm accidents. 

Other younger members of the Red 
Cross have adopted the kindergarten 
children and supplied them with games, 
toys, books, band instruments, and other 
materials. Many instances of similar 
services could be cited. 

The Red Cross this year is planning 
to enroll 1,000,000 new members. It 
needs these to maintain existing services, 
to provide for normal expansion, and at 
the same time prepare itself to cope 
with any possible emergency that may 
arise as a result of the unsettled state 
cf affairs. The annual Roll Call, when 
chapters will invite everyone to join 
their ranks, begins November 11 and 
continues through November 30. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL, conducted by 
home economics students in Barnesboro 
High School was in session two weeks 
in the spring. This school is held an- 
nually as a course in child care which 
is studied by sophomore girls. The 
purpose of the school is to give practical 
experience in caring for and observing 
children. There were twenty-two chil- 
dren between the ages of two and four 
enrolled this year. Class committees 
are assigned to direct organized play, 
prepare and serve food, tell stories, and 
care for the children in going to and 
from school. 


PirtspurcH school principals who re- 
tired this year were JoHN ANTHONY of 
the Gladstone Junior High and Elemen- 
tary School; Ear, W. Resp of the Bax- 
ter Junior High School; and C. B. 
CritcuFietD of the Knoxville Junior 
High School. Mary A. Swan, super- 
visor of elementary education, was 
another valued member of the staff who 
retired at the close of the school term. 


Butter teachers who retired this June 
were: GERTRUDE S1EBERT who taught 
foods in Gibson Senior High School for 
36 years; Leema Getvin who taught 
focds in the junior high school for 20 
years; and ExizaserH Smirn, eighth- 
grade teacher in the junior high school 
who has taught in the system for 45 
years. 


ABINGTON TownsHip, Montgomery 
County, opened vocational shops in 
woodworking, machine and auto, elec- 
tricity, printing, and drafting this year. 
Instruction in industrial arts will also be 
given to those not desiring vocational 
training. 


A new $120,000 cymnasium, built as 
a PWA project, is nearing completion 
at the Springfield Township High 
School, Montgomery County. 

















(aaa carried it 
FOR YEARS 


“I joined Educators when it 
was only a year old. That was 
back in 1911. No hospital in- 
surance or vacation benefits or 
all-disease coverage then! 


“ve stayed with Educators 
ever since. They’ve kept pace 
with the times. No sex clause 
anymore. Excellent summer 
protection. And a_ hospital 
plan which gives me EXTRA 
benefits up to 16 WEEKS! 


“P’ve had a bit of sickness in 
my time, and I value the 
prompt and courteous treat- 
ment [ve always had. I tell 
MY teachers to join Educators. 
They can have it for as little 
as $15.00 a year.” 





For full details, clip the 
coupon. No obligations. 
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LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
1104-A Grant Building, Pittsburgh 
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Necrology 
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GrorcE O. Moore 
GrorcE O. Moore, assistant superin- 


tendent of Erie schools, died  sud- 
denly September 2 shortly after being 
stricken with a heart attack while play- 
ing golf. Mr. Moore had been connected 
with the Erie schools since 1910 and had 
been assistant superintendent since 1922. 
He was president of the Northwestern 
Convention District of the PSEA in 
1935-36 and has long been a faithful 
worker for PSEA and NEA. 


Freperick Woops Rossins, retired 
school superintendent of Williamsport, 
died September 6 in California. Dr. 
Robbins was a native of Montoursville, 
Pa. He served as president of the PSEA 


in IQIt. 


MartHa E. ScHreEckENcost, super- 
visor of the home economics depart- 
ment in Ambridge High School, died 
July 9 after a short illness. 


Rut C. Parmer, music supervisor 
in the Carlisle schools for six years, 
died following an operation for appen- 
dicitis on July 28. 


EpirH PENNYPACKER, teacher of the 
primary grades in the Primos School, 
Upper Darby Township, died on June 
2 after a brief illness. She had taught 
in Upper Darby for eleven years. Prior 
to that she was a teacher in the schools 
of Chester County for six years. 


Mary C. Atremus, 85, who taught 
nearly half a century in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, died August 7 
after a stroke. 


Sara A. Jones, 80, who taught in 
Scranton’s public schools for 56 years 
prior to her retirement in 1932, died 
August 12. 


Mayme O’Brien of Franklin who 
aught in Venango County from 1893 
until the present, died July 13. Miss 
O’Brien since 1900 has taught all 
grades in Franklin schools. She taught 
American history in the junior high 
school, then last year was transferred to 


the history department of the senior 
high school. 


E. M. Srumpaucu, a teacher in La- 


trobe High School for seventeen years, 
died suddenly August 27. 


Tue UNiversiry oF PENNSYLVANIA is 
offering this year courses for the educa- 
tion of school secretaries on both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Copies of the tentative four-year pro- 
gram for school secretaries leading to 
the bachelor of science in education 
degree and of the program leading to 
the master of science in education 
degree may be secured by addressing 
Dean J. H. Minnick, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. This movement is an _ out- 
growth of the teacher tenure law as ap- 
proved by the General Assembly in 
which “professional employee” is de- 
fined. Such employees include school 
secretaries, who will be elected on the 
basis of merit as determined by eligibil- 
ity lists. 

Tue State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Clarion, inaugurated a course in driver 
education and training during the sum- 
mer session of 1939. The course was 
conducted under the recommendations 
and requirements of the American 
Automobile Association and each stu- 
dent successfully completing it received 
the AAA teaching certificate. The be- 
ginning drivers all took the State Motor 
Police examinations for driver’s license 
and passed them. The course carried 
college credit which may be applied 
toward graduation or permanent certifi- 
cation if the student holds a college 
degree. 
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Calendar 
October 4-5—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


October 6-7—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 6-7—Pennsylvania Teachers of 
Speech and Oral English, Harris- 


burg. Program chairman, Joseph 
F. O’Brien, Pennsylvania State 
College 


October 9-12—National League to Pro- 
mote School Attendance, Pitts- 


October, 1939 


burgh. 
bany, N. Y., President 


October 9-13—24th National Recreation . 
Tt. Es 


Congress, Boston, Mass. 
Rivers, Secretary, 315 Fourth Ave., 
nN. ¥.¢ 
October 12-13—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 
October 12-14—Western 
District, Pittsburgh 


October 17-20—68th Annual Meeting, : 
Health Assn., | 


American Public 
Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 


October 19-20—Northwestern Conven- |) 


tion District, Erie 


October 20—Bucknell Conference on : 


Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 
October 20—Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 
October 19-20—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Pottsville 


October 20-21—Annual Meeting, Penn- 7 


sylvania Association of Student Par- 
ticipation in School Government, 
Lancaster 

October 26-28—Pa. Branch, Dept. of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Harrisburg 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania 
Press Association, Senior 
School, Reading 

November 2—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher 
Placement Assn., Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 

November 2-4—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Baltimore, Md. 


High 


Convention | 
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Charles L. Mosher, Al- | 
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Alma Bering, Publicity Director, | 


Towson, Md. 

November 5-11—American Education 
Week. 

November = 12-18—Children’s Book 
Week 


November 23-25—National Council of 
Teachers of English, New York 
City. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago, Ill. 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

December 27-28—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, National Council of Geo- 
graphy Teachers, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl. 

1940 

February 1—State School Board Secre- 
taries’ Association, Harrisburg 

February 2-3—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 24-29—7oth Annual Meeting, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 6-g—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 13th Annual State 
Contest, Harrisburg 

April 29-May 3—47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Association for Childhood 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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=| ‘LIFE BEGINS in AUTUMN’ 


Book 


Jot | Crisp days, radiant highways invite trips by GREYHOUND 


rr W. 


When Fall rolls around, up goes the crescendo of tion for week-ends back home, convention trips, 
on of 


living! This is the golden season, with flame- following the school team, or Fair-going. The cost 


pa colored woodlands, tangy, fragrant air—_a brand is far less than that of other forms of transportation 
0- : . . . 
f Chi- @ new zest for life. —only a fraction of driving expenses. 


. Full enjoyment of Autumn calls for traveling the You'll thoroughly enjoy the controlled warmth 
Secre- \ bright-bordered highways, getting a close-up of and smooth-riding comfort of a trip by Super- 
an, : nature in its gayest mood—and this in turn means Coach. To make the most of Autumn, travel 


a Greyhound bus trip. This is the ideal transporta- now and travel Greyhound. 


[The ds 


GREYHOUND | POPULAR BOOKLET, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” FREE TO TEACHERS: 


¢ and Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa., for “This Amazing 

State America”, one of the most popular booklets ever printed—with 140 pictures and stories about curious and 
amazing places found in America. If you want information on any particular trip, jot down the place you would 
like to visit, on margin below. 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 





quirements, 

College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............. Harvey A. Andruss, Acting 
Califowmia . ... 2.4.55: Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ........ Robert M. Steele 
PEP OTE Industrial Arts and Home Economies ......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
TET Ns ge ik is An RRA K el Oe PET Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... ee SRN 68 POS eis owe cue Sok ee nae D. W. LaRue. Acting 
ee ere te ST On rere nme. Carmon Ross 
ee ee Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... LeRoy A. King 
IN say's des Sate Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .......... a Te ree re John G. Flowers 
are Home Economics and Music ................. Lester K. Ade 
ee Library—Industrial Arte .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ..... .. Adult, Business. Cooperative Education ....... : Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ st ETE LEE PTET ETT TOT ET Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


\ four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics. Industrial Arts, Music. 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST ,. ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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